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MORE  THAN  90,000  persons  gathered  in  Soldiers'  field  the  night  of  August  21  to  see  and  hear  the  14th  annual  Chicago  Music  festival  and  pushed 
to  more  than  1,300,000  the  total  attendance  drawn  by  this  unique  musical  event  originated  by  the  Tribune  in  1930. 


MORE  THAN  48,000  persons  packed  Evanston's  Dyche  stadium  on  the  night  of  August  25  to  see  the  10th  Annual  All-Star  Football  game,  and 
boosted  to  more  than  800,000  the  total  attendance  rolled  up  by  this  classic  originated  by  the  Tribune  in  1934. 


A  TOTAL  OF  392,887  persons  came  to  Tribune  Tower  and  en¬ 
virons  during  the  six  weeks  ended  August  1  to  see  the  war  weapons  show 
presented  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


MORE  THAN  396,000  persons  came  to  Tribune  Tower  and  en¬ 
virons  during  the  22  days  ended  August  28  to  see  the  air  power  show, 
presented  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  Materiel  command  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


^ore  Than  900/000  in  10  Weeks!  During  the  ten  weeks  ended  August 

28,  events  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  attracted  a  total  attendance  of  more  than 
900,000.  In  this  boxcar  figure  is  to  be  found  a  significant  index  to  the  size  and  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  audience  reached  by  the  Tribune  every  day  of  the  week.  It  makes  plain  the 
friendly,  neighborly  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  Tribune  and  its  readers — a  factor  which  accounts  for 
the  greater  returns  enjoyed  by  advertisers  in  Chicago’s 
most  widely  read  and  most  responded  to  newspaper. 
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Mr,  Erich  Brarideis 
Promotion  Director 
International  Hews  Service 
235  E.  45th  St. 

New  York,  17,  N.Y. 
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It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  unfair  to  try  to 
single  out  a  fev/  heroes  from  a  war  v^hich  is  producing  so 
many,  but  when  the  history  of  the  v/ar  is  written,  the  vorV 
of  the  American  correspondents  on  all  the  fronts  will  un¬ 
questionably  make  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  story 
of  service  to  our  country. 
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Of  course,  it  is  their  job  to  do  good  v/ork  and  to 
forget  difficulties  and  hardships  Just  as  It  is  the  soldiers 
Job  to  do  his  part  in  the  same  spirit.  That  doesn't  make 
it  any  less  commendable  or  patriotic.  The  men  who  are 
covering  the  war  for  International  iTev;s  Service  have 
certainly  earned  their  share  of  the  glory.  They  are  doing 
a  magnificent  Job  of  getting  the  facts,  and  getting  them 
here  day  after  day. 

I  Just  want  you  to  knov;  we  appreciate  the  quality 
of  service  these  men  are  rendering.  Congratulations  to  them 

and  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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SHOWN  BY  OPA 

Rural  Flow  To  Urban 
Centers  Indicated  By 
Ration  Books 

Increase  In  Issuance 
Noted  In  Industrial 
Communities 


A  substantial  wartime  shift  of 
Maryland’s  population  from  rural 
fj^rban  centers  «  s^own  m  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  distribution  of  War 
Ration  Book  No.  2  m  the  SUte. 
leased  yesterday  by  the  State  omce 
of  Price  Administration. 

The  total  of  books  issued  was 
2,047.195.  compared  with  the 
State’s  1940  census  total 
1,821.244. 


2,047,195  Ration  Books  2 

Distributed  In  Maryland 

The  .onowin*  UM. 

Administration,  shows  dis  ^  census  figures: 

political  subdivisions,  as  compared  to  „ 
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IT'S  AN  INCREASE  OF  15% 

A  TOTAL  OF  1,267,704  No.  2  ration  books  hove  been 
issued  in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area,  comprising  Balti¬ 
more  City  and  Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel  and  Howard  Counties. 
That's  167,229  or  15.2%  more  than  the  1940  population. 

AND  IN  THIS  GREAT  MARKET,  Sunpaper  circulation  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  vast  industrial  expansion.  A.  B. 
C.  Publisher's  Statements  for  March,  1943,  compared  with 
March,  1940,  show  that  the  City  Zone  net  paid  circulation  for 
the  Daily  Sunpapers  has  increased  more  than  17%,  while  The 
Sunday  Sun  net  paid  has  gained  more  than  34%  since  1940. 

YOU  CAN  REACH  BALTIMOREANS  MOST  EFFECTIVELY 
AND  ECONOMICALLY  THROUGH  THE 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  July: 


IN  THE  BALTIMORE  AREA 


343,427  Daily  (M.  A  I.)  337,751  SviMlsy 
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If  you  had  to  take  off  for  India — 
or  Sicily — or  ju.-l  England — where 
would  you  start  looking  for  transpor¬ 
tation?  What  permits  would  you  need? 
What  would  you  do  about  inocula¬ 
tions — and  insurance — and  money? 

Right  now  we  have  sixteen  Time  & 
Life  correspondents,  editors,  writers 
and  cameramen  slated  for  foreign  as¬ 
signment — so  multiply  your  own  im¬ 
aginary  travel  difi&culties  by  sixteen, 
and  I  think  you  will  see  why  Jack 
Manthorp  has  a  full-time  job  here 
just  helping  our  eoitors  get  quickly  to 
where  they  need  to  go  overseas. 

Outside  the  Western  H-misphero 
getting  anywhere  excejit  to  England  is 
almost  impossible  unless  the  corre¬ 
spondent  is  officially  accredited  to  the 
.Xrni}’  or  Navy.  That  means  weeks  be¬ 
ing  looked  up  by  the  F.B.I..  G-2.  or 
Naval  Intelligence,  and  then  getting 
cabled  jTermission  from  the  U.S.  .^rea 
Commander.  (For  that  matter,  there 
is  absolutely  no  way  of  getting 
through  to  most  war  zones  except  on 
Army  or  Navy  ships  or  planes.) 

Before  a  correspondent  can  even 
apply  for  a  passport  he  must  get  per¬ 
mission  from  his  local  draft  board  to 
leave  the  country — and  after  the  pass- 
l>ort  comes  through  the  visa  rush  be¬ 
gins.  Manthorp  got  one  correspondent 
visas  for  thirteen  countries  in  a  single 
day.  but  some  governments  are  not  so 
ea.sy.  For  example,  no  visa  for  India  is 
granted  without  a  cabled  O.K.  from 
New  Delhi,  and  Portugal  is  even 
harder. 

Currency  regulations  change  so  fast 
that  they  always  have  to  be  looked  up 
again  at  the  last  minute.  In  Mexico. 
\  I  )  /  for  instance,  you  can  carry  all 
the  U  .S.  money  you  want — 
J,  Provided  it  is  all  in  silver  and 

two-dollar  bills.  England,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  set  a  $50 
limit.  For  most  countries  the  best  rule 
is  to  take  as  little  cash  as  possible — 


but  Costa  Rica  won't  take  a  chance 
oil  letting  you  in  unless  you  have 
;?250.  (Incidentally,  it  is  almost  im- 
p().ssible  to  estimate  costs  on  trips 
like  these.  Some  exjx'nse  accounts 
run  over  $10.000 — but  Senior  Editor 
Wertenbaker's  three  months  with  our 
Army  in  North  Africa  cost  only  $850 !  j 

Manthorp  also  helps  each  man  buy 
the  right  correspondent's  uniform  for 
the  climate  he  will  work  in  (average 
cost  $358).  He  sees  that  they  get  the 
right  inoculations  against  as  many  as 
nine  diseases — typhoid,  para-  ,  ^ 

typhoid,  smallpox,  tetanus  for 
everywhere — plus  yellow  fever 
and  typhus  for  the  South  \ 

Pacific  or  Africa — plus  chol-  N— 
era,  bubonic  and  pulmonic  plague  for 
A.sia  (the  tetanus  inoculations  alone 
take  42  days).  And  through  Lloyds  of 
London  we  take  out  a  $25,000  per¬ 
sonal  insurance  policy  for  each  Time 
traveler. 

If  a  correspondent  carries  a  camera. 
Manthorp  must  register  it  with  the 
customs.  And  the  censors  must  have  a 
look  at  any  printed  matter — even 
dictionaries  and  travel  guides — that 
our  man  may  want  to  take  along. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  Time's  corre¬ 
spondents  and  eddors  have  traveled 
overseas  (jee  map)  on  everything 
from  top-speed  troop  transports  to 
six-knot  tankers  (some  have  even 
gone  by  munitions  boat) — but  when¬ 
ever  possible  the  government  tries 
to  grant  our  request  for  plane  pri¬ 
ority.  Flying  time  is  remarkably  fast 
in  these  wartime  days.  Duncan 
Norton-Taylor  left  Australia  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  crossed  the  internation¬ 
al  date  line,  reached  San  Francisco 
early  Thursday.  And  when  Edward 
Lockett  flew  in  from  London  last 
week  he  had  lunch  in  Scotland — din¬ 
ner  in  Iceland — breakfast  in  New 
York! 

Cordially, 
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P  1,000  reader  families 
Chicago  evening  ‘ 

newspapers 
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THE 

TIMES 


A  thousand  CHICAGO  TIMES  families 
eat  os  much  bread,  and  possibly  more, 
than  a  thousand  families  reached  by 
evening  paper  A  or  B.  Yet  compared  to 
the  cost  of  advertising  in  The  TIMES,  it 
costs  1 1  %  more  in  paper  A,  45%  more  in 
paper  B,  to  tell  each  1,000  reader  families 
to  buy  your  bread — or  any  other  prod¬ 
uct. 

Recent  surveys  show  The  TIMES  is  read 
by  more  of  the  people  in  the  Chicago 
wage  earning  group — the  people,  who. 


on  the  overage,  have  larger  families 
with  more  ration  points  to  spend,  more 
lunch  boxes  to  fill,  and  who  do  the  kind 
of  work  that  makes  for  keener  appe¬ 
tites. 

To  sell  your  bread  “the  best  you  can"  . . . 
AND  ALMOST  EVERYTHING  ELSE  that 
people  need  and  buy  in  the  booming 
Chicago  market . . .  use  The  TIMES.  You 
can  reach  its  400,000  reader  families  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  thousand  of  any 
Chicago  evening  paper. 
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LIQUIDATION 

Income  P roducing 


Real  Estate 

With  Greaf  Present  and  Future  Possibilities. 

it  yrdtt  Wrt  ecrpabh  ol  handling  transactions  on  outstondiny  in- 
eoasr  producing  BEAl  ESTATE  Involving 

flS^OOO  IQ  $200^000  dOWll  ptlJIttMt . 

DIGEST  the  foUowtng: 

'  Th*  properties  arm  htiing  athxod  by  an  institution  which  desires 
la  Sqaidate  iheir  real  estate  portfolio  and  whose  business  is  foreign 
■  to  teal  estate, 

ATTBACTIVE  tEBMS  m  BE  ARRANGED  ON  EACH 
tPROPERTf  and  all  properties  Wfli  be  sold  at  prices  set  by  Company 
regardless  of  attgbutl  east  or  psortgage. 

Vke  List  Includes: 


t,  APABTMENT  MOtm.  ntedeTote, 
62  units,  completely  renoToted, 
practically  100%  rented. 

2.  APARTMENT  HOUSE,  modern, 
67  units,  in  excellent  condition. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

3.  OFFICE  BUILDING,  16  stories,  lo¬ 
cated  on  one  oi  the  busiest  comers 
in  Metropolitan  area. 

4.  CONCRETE  BUILDING,  sise  lOOx 
19S,  suitable  ior  taclory,  ware¬ 
house,  and  other  uses.  Will  be  sold 
ior  obout  20%  oi  assessed  ralua- 
tion  on  Tory  liberal  terms. 


5.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  OF  S222.000, 
NOW  IN  DEFAULT,  on  operating 
goli  course,  iully  equipped  club 
house,  and  accessory  buildings,  359 
acres  in  nearby  N.  j. 

Easily  accessible  to  New  York 
City  and  Newark.  Mortgage  repre¬ 
sents  only  19%  oi  property  value. 
Bounded  on  two  sides  by  all  utili¬ 
ties.  Can  be  developed  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proiit,  leaving  goli  course 
oi  160  acres  and  club  house  intoct. 
Attractively  priced  to  encourage 
immediate  action. 

6.  HOTEL. 

7.  SMALLER  APARTMENT  HOUSES. 


PRINCIPALS  ONLY 
who  can  meet  above  requirements. 
X  2925  TIMES  BLDG. 


a 


This  advertisement  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  of' Sunday,  June  27. 

By  July  9  the  insurance  company  which  placed  the  advertisement  had 

received  347  inquiries!  ' 

They  weren't  at  all  surprised,  though,  they  told  us.  They'd  advertised  in 
The  New  York  Times  before,  and  they  knew  the  kind  of  results  they  could  expect. 

They  knew  that  The  Times  reaches  a  large  cross-section  of  the  country's  most 
active  investors — corporations  and  individuals  who  can  afford  to  make  $200,000 
down  payments  with  the  ease  and  composure  of  a  woman  buying  a  ^ 

jar  of  orange  marmalade. 

) 

“ALL  THE  NEfVS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT”' 

_ Jl 
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McLean,  Home  from  England, 
Warns  Against  Over-Optimism 


President  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Associated  Press  Returns  After  Six  Weeks 
Impressed  by  United  Nations'  Solidarity 


PHILADELPHIA,  Sept.  1 — It  will  take 
more  than  the  present  large-scale 
Allied  bombing  operations  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Nazi-controlled  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  to  bring  Hitler  and 
his  cohorts  to  their  knees  in  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  defeat,  according  to  the 
viewpoint  of  Robert  McLean,  presi- 
(  dent  of  Associated  Press  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who 
returned  to  the  United  States  this 
week  avowedly  impressed  by  the 
solidarity  of  the  United  Nations’  war 
effort,  but  frankly  apprehensive  con¬ 
cerning  the  dangers  of  over-optimism 
based  upon  our  initial  successes  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  in  the 
:  bombed  European  areas. 

'[  Six-Week  Trip 

J  Fresh  from  intimate  contacts  with 
f  Allied  vantage  points  in  London  and 
;  throughout  the  entire  United  King- 
1  dom,  and  after  many  “bull  sessions” 
with  our  own  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force 
i  boys  in  the  bombing  headquarters  of 

I  the  British  Isles  where  he  was  sharp¬ 
ly  quizzed  by  the  fighting  Yanks  and 
almost  daily  confronted  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  “what  kind  of  a  country  and  a 
peace  are  we  coming  home  to  after 
it’s  all  over,”  Mr.  McLean  got  back 
to  his  Philadelphia  offices  and  home 
early  this  week  and  immediately 
plunged  into  his  publishing  business 
with  characteristic  vigor. 

His  trip  to  England  under  auspices 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information 
took  six  weeks,  he  l^ing  one  of  the 
approximately  25  American  editors 
tendered  the  opportunity  to  go  abroad 
this  summer.  Leaving  Philadelphia 
in  mid-July,  the  Major,  as  he  is 
known  among  his  associates  on  the 
Evening  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia — he 
'■  saw  military  service  both  on  the 
Mexican  Border  and  in  the  last 
World  War — flew  by  clipper  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  during  the  ensuing  four 
weeks  visited  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  being  graciously  ex- 
1  tended  an  open  door  on  every  hand 
:  by  the  British  authorities,  and  our 
own  military  leaders. 

Only  “Unconditional  Surrender" 

“I  find  on  my  return,”  said  Mr. 
McLean  in  an  exclusive  interview 
I  granted  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the 
privacy  of  his  Philadelphia  offices, 
“much  attention  being  given  to  post¬ 
war  problems.  This  is  indeed  desir- 
!  sble  and  important.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  Hitler  and 
bis  gangsters  cannot  be  punished  until 
the  war  is  over.  By  winning  the  war, 
,  I  am  speaking  of  the  terms  already 
Iwd  down  for  the  termination  of  hos- 
yjw  tilities — ^Unconditional  Surrender. 

“It  must  be  obvious  that  that  type 
of  victory  cannot  be  won  by  bombing 
slone,  though  the  cost  in  manpower 


By  CHARLES  W.  DUKE 

can  be  greatly  reduced  as  the  result 
of  the  destruction  of  factories,  com¬ 
munications  and  equipment  now  be¬ 
ing  brought  about  by  the  terrific 
bombings  of  German  munition  plants 
and  supply  centers.” 

Mr.  McLean  warned  against  .the 
dangers  of  being  “too  late  with  too 
little,”  it  being  born  in  mind  that  the 
enemy  may  yet  find  a  means  of  de¬ 
fense  that  would  make  our  bombing 
operations  more  costly. 

Mutt  Crush  Rcsistonco 

“The  enemy  is  constantly  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  defense  tech¬ 
nique  capable  of  meeting  any  new 
weapons,  such  as  the  present  bombing 
operations,”  he  pointed  out.  “Our 
British  friends  remember  only  too 
well  that  the  German  U-boat  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  last  World  War  had 
them  only  two  weeks  from  starvation 
had  they  not  found  the  means  of  com¬ 
bating  that  campaign. 

“As  a  consequence  of  that  experi¬ 
ence,  they  are  anxious  to  see  concen¬ 
trated  on  Germany  sufficient  power 
to  utterly  crush  Nazi  resistance,  and 
sufficient  daylight  bombing  forces  to 
destroy  German  fighter  forces  put  up 
in  defense  of  their  essential  industrial 
and  transportation  centers.” 

That  round-the-clock  bombing  ac¬ 
tivities  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  and 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Force, 
however,  are  beginning  to  hurt  the 
Nazis  where  it  hurts  the  most  is  be¬ 
coming  evident,  said  Mr.  McLean,  by 
the  desperation  with  which  the  Nazi 
airmen  are  coming  to  close  grips  in 
tenacious  manner  with  the  bomber 
forces. 

“The  fury  of  their  attack  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  current  conflict,” 
he  added,  “giving  evidence  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  fate  of  Germany  rests 
with  her  air  fighters.” 


“It  is  not  unlikely,”  suggested  Mr. 
McLean,  “that  the  augmentation  of 
our  bomber  forces  by  additional  planes 
and  personnel — perhaps  to  put  two  or 
three  times  more  in  operation  than 
we  now  have — would  be  the  means 
of  actually  saving  our  own  man¬ 
power. 

“The  enemy  has  only  so  many  fight¬ 
ers  to  put  up  in  opposition  and  the 
number  which  he  can  oppose  to  each 
bomber  gtoup  has  its  effects  on  the 
number  of  bomber  losses.” 

Attitud*  of  Fighting  Mon 

In  his  various  contacts  with  fighting 
men  of  the  U.  S.  and  British  air 
forces,  Mr.  McLean  was  impressed  by 
the  psychological  factors  involved — 
the  attitude  of  the  Allied  fighters  on 
the  subject  of  the  finality  to  which  the 
war  must  be  carried. 

“I  talked  to  officers  and  enlisted 
men  alike,”  he  said.  “In  airports  all 
over  England.  These  boys  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job — and  they  want 
their  effort  and  their  sacrifices  to 
count. 

“They  insist  there  must  be  no  half¬ 
way  measures.” 

This  deep  intensity  of  purpose  was 
one  of  the  things  that  impressed  Mr. 
McLean  the  most  during  the  course 
of  his  trip.  The  average  Englishman, 
he  said,  doesn’t  give  the  appearance 
of  being  seriously  engaged,  but  when 
you  get  close  to  him  you  find  under¬ 
neath  the  casual  exterior  an  im¬ 
placable  determination  and  an  inflex¬ 
ible  courage  to  see  it  clear  through 
to  the  finish. 

Among  our  own  airmen  he  noted 
the  characteristic  American  buoyancy 
and  enthusiasm.  Boys  who  have  been 
out  only  on  five  or  six  missions  are 
yet  largely  concerned  with  the  job  in 
hand,  the  tactics  to  be  employed,  the 
correct  ways  to  conduct  a  successful 
I’.ight.  However,  among  men  longer 


Robert  McLean,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and 
president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  right, 
viewing  the  AP  of¬ 
fice  in  London  with 
Basil  Walters,  left, 
executive  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune, 
and  Robert  Bunnelle, 
chief  of  the  bureau. 


on  the  active  front,  men  who  have 
flown  on  many  missions  and  have 
seen  their  buddies  killed  right  before 
their  eyes,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
question  whither  it  is  taking  them  all, 
and  what  are  to  be  the  ultimate  fruits 
of  victory. 

“They  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  world  we  are  preparing  for  them — 
the  world  that  is  to  be  after  the  war  is 
over,”  said  Mr.  McLean.  “I  have 
had  them  turn  frankly  and  cross- 
examine  me  in  all  detail  about  con¬ 
ditions  at  home.  They  want  to  know, 
what  about  John  L.  Lewis?  What 
about  all  these  strikes  we’ve  been 
hearing  about?  What  kind  of  jobs  do 
we  get  when  we  get  back  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  again?” 

Improtsod  by  Alliod  Hormoay 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  the 
Philadelphia  newspaper  executive 
considerably  was  the  harmony  that 
exists,  not  only  within  our  own  com¬ 
mand  where  there  is  the  finest  co¬ 
operation  existant  at  all  times,  but 
between  all  elements  of  the  allied 
British  and  American  commands. 

“I  found  them  working  hand  in 
glove  together,”  said  Mr.  McLean. 
“Any  problems  that  may  have  existed 
in  the  beginning  now  have  largely 
been  ironed  out  in  smoothness  and 
concert  of  purpose. 

“In  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  many 
Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealand¬ 
ers  and  South  Africans.  Some  of  them 
have  been  trained  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  where  their  views  have 
come  to  coincide  with  the  personnel 
of  our  own  USAAF.” 

Very  often,  said  Mr.  McLean,  the 
only  difference  to  be  found  among 
these  contrasting  elements  is  one  of 
expression.  Typically,  an  American 
might  say  “we  took  a  hell  of  a  lick¬ 
ing,”  while  the  Englishman  will  say 
“we  were  knocked  about  a  bit.”  In 
their  common  purpose — the  constant 
striving  for  victorious  results — there 
is  no  distinction. 

Noting  the  daily  bombing  activities, 
Mr.  McLean  found  marked  differences 
between  night  and  day  bombing  oper¬ 
ations.  This  results  from  the  totally 
different  conditions  under  which  each 
IS  carried  out.  The  night  bomber 
places  great  dependence  upon  navi¬ 
gation  under  conditions  of  darkness  in 
which  danger  arises  from  anti-air¬ 
craft  fire  and  night  fighters,  but  in 
which  each  plane,  operating  with 
others,  but  nevertheless  an  indepen¬ 
dent  unit,  reaches  the  target,  releases 
its  bombs  and  returns  home. 

ElomoRts  of  Football  Gorio 

Day  operations,  on  the  other  hand, 
involve  flying  in  close  defense  forma¬ 
tions,  an  operation  in  which  each  plane 
depends  on  others  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion. 

All  this  calls  for  teamwork  of 
the  highest  order,  not  only  between 
the  members  of  the  crew  of  each  ship, 
but  within  the  squadron,  group  and 
wing.  Such  tactics,  said  Mr.  McLean, 
involve  many  elements  familiar  to 
those  American  boys  who  have  played 
football. 

“And  this  is  where  our  boys  shine,” 
he  added.  “They  naturally  take  to 
such  a  game  as  they  do  at  home  on  the 
gridiron.  Deception  is  employed. 
There  is  the  masking  of  attack  and 
keeping  the  enemy  dispersed  in  many 
directions.” 

The  period  of  greatest  intensity  of 
(Confirmed  on  page  36) 
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Kettering  to  Address 
AP  Managing  Editors 

General  Motors  Research  Chief  to  Speak  at 
Annual  Dinner  in  Chicago,  Sept.  10  .  .  . 
Palmer  Hoyt,  OWI,  on  Program 


CHARLES  F.  KETTERING,  general 

manager  of  the  research  division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  wartime  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Elditors  at 
their  annual  dinner  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  Sept.  10,  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Kettering’s  talk  will  be 
one  of  the  highli^ts  of  the  3%-day 
conference  in  Chicago,  starting  Sept. 
8. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “Can  the 
Principles  of  Scientific  Research  Be 
Appli^  to  the  Newspaper  Business?” 
Mr.  Kettering  will  share  the  banquet 
program  with  two  AP  war  corres¬ 
pondents,  George  Tucker,  giving  his 
observations  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  of  action,  and  Murlin  Spencer, 
reporting  on  the  Southwest  Pacific 
scene. 

A  crowded  program,  covering  the 
general  AP  news  report,  the  news¬ 
print  situation  as  it  relates  to  tighter 
papers,  the  press  and  radio,  and  the 
press  and  government  agencies  in  time 
of  war,  has  been  planned  by  Basil  L. 
Walters,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors’  executive  committee,  in 
cooperation  with  George  W.  Healy, 
Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
vice-chairman. 

Hoyt  to  Spook 

Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  division  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  will  speak  at  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  session  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Sept.  8.  His  subject  will  be  “OWI’s 
Place  in  Coverage  of  the  War.”  On 
Thursday,  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  will  explain 
where  the  *rhird  War  Loan  money 
must  come  from.  Herbert  E.  Gaston, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
former  newspaper  editor,  will  tell  the 
managing  editors  how  they  can  help 
in  the  coming  War  Bond  dbive. 

The  tentative  complete  program  is 
as  follows: 

Wedntsday,  September  8 

9:00  a.m. — UeRistr.ition  desk  opens. 

10:00  a.m. — .Meetings  of  Associated  Press 
Associations  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

12:00  Noon— Busses  will  be  at  Drake  Hotel 
to  take  members  to  the  Biiick  war  plant  for 
an  inspection  and  luncheon. 

6:00  p.m. — Executive  Committee  of  .\sso- 
ciated  Press  Managing  Eilitors’  Association 
will  meet  in  r('<ims  of  <  ,e<)rge  \N .  lleal>.  Jr., 
vicc-chairm.an. 

8:00  p.m. —  I'irst  (leiicral  Session,  with  Basil 
Walters,  chairman,  residing.  "OW  I's  Place 
in  Coverage  of  the  War”— Palmer  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  tile  Portland  Oregonian,  now  serving 
as  assistant  director.  Office  of  W'ar  Informa- 
tion,  ill  charge  of  its  domestic  division.  _ 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising 

.  11 

Bright  Ideas 

16 

Cartoons 

9 

Classified  . 

.  34 

Editorials  . 

22 

Fehlman  . 

26 

Letters  . 

38 

Obituary 

38 

Personals 

23 

Photography  . 

32 

Promotion  . 

.  28 

Shop  Talk . 

.  40 

Short  Takes  . 

.  16 

Syndicates  . 

30 

8:45  p.m. — General  “Bull”  Session  on 
oroblenis  of  AP  managing  editors. 

Tharsday,  Svptcmbcr  9 

9:30  a.m. — Kegistration  desk  open  for  fate 
arrivals. 

9:30  a.m. — Second  General  Session,  with 
Walter  A.  Shead,  chief  of  the  press  section, 
\^ar  I'inance  Division,  United  States  Treasury, 
presiding.  “Where  the  Third  War  Ixian 
.Money  Must  Come  Krom” — Sidney  Tickton, 
statistirian.  Treasury  Department. 

"B.ack  the  Attack:  How  the  Newspaperman 
Does  It” — Herbert  Gaston,  .\ssistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

12:15  p.m. — Luncheon. 

“Our  Feature  Exhibits” — Claude  Jagger, 
Executive  Assistant,  The  Associated  Press. 

2:00  p.m. — Third  General  Session,  with 
Stanley  Barnett,  m.inaging  editor,  the  Clet’e- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  presiding. 

“The  Press  and  the  Radio” — A  discussion. 

“The  General  Outlook  for  Development  of 
Radio  News  and  New  Methods  of  Operation” 
— William  J.  McCambridge,  president  of 
Press  Association,  Inc. 

“How  Columbia  Bro.adcasting  System  Han¬ 
dles  News” — Paul  W.  WHiite,  news  director 
CB.S. 

“News  Events  on  N'BC” — William  F. 
Ilrooks,  director  of  news  events.  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

".Mutual’s  News  Programs” — Adolph  Op- 
finger,  director  of  programs  for  MBS. 

“The  Army  and  the  Press  and  the  Radio” — 
Major  General  Alexander  D.  Surles,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  public  relations.  United  States 
•Army. 

“The  Navy  and  the  Press  and  the  Radio” — 
Captain  Leland  P.  Lovette,  director,  public 
relations.  United  States  Navy. 

Open  discussion — To  be  led  by  four  managing 
eilitors. 

Brief  Recess 

4:30  p.m. — “Covering  News  Involving  the 
R.ace  Question” — A  discussion,  with  Ben 
McKelway,  associate  editor,  the  li'oshington 
livening  Star,  presiding. 

Friday,  September  10 

9:30  a.m. — Fourth  General  Session.  “Do 
Wirephoto  and  AP  Pictures  Meet  Our 
Needs?” — A  discussion,  with  VA'aldo  .Arnold, 
managing  editor,  the  Miltoauker  Jonrnal,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Speakers:  A.  Y.  Aronson,  managing  editor, 
the  Louisville  Times;  William  J.  White,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  the  Neva  York  News;  Edward 
Lindsay,  editor,  Decatur  Herald  and  Revirtv; 
.\l  Resch,  picture  editor,  the  Associated  Press. 

12:00  Noon — Luncheon,  tendered  by  Col¬ 
onel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher,  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

2:00  p.m. — Fifth  General  Session.  “The 
-Associated  Press  General  News  Reimrt” — A 
discussion,  with  Erwin  Canham,  managing 
editor,  the  Christian  Science  .Monitor,  Boston, 
piesiding.  I.  The  Sources  of  News — .Are 
they  too  severely  restricted  by  (a)  administra¬ 
tion  withholding  at  the  origin;  (h)  excessive 
press  agentry;  (e)  some  types  of  censorship 
which  do  not  adciiuately  take  into  account 
the  public's  right  to  know;  (d)  the  increasing 
iiir-lhe-recnrri  habit  among  news  sources,  big 
and  little?  2.  -AP  ILandling  of  News — Is  it 
solliciently  vigorous  to  combat  restricting  ten¬ 
dencies?  3.  Do  the  papers  hamlle  the  news 
adei|nately  .•■fler  they  get  it? 

Managing  editors  from  all  sections  in  this 
nation  have  been  assigned  to  take  parts  in  this 
discussion.  In  .addition,  executives  and  re¬ 
in. rters  of  the  .AP,  including  Kent  Cooper, 
gener.al  mamager;  .Alan  J.  Gould,  executive 
assist.ant;  Glenn  Babb,  foreign  news  editor: 
1‘anl  Miller.  AA'.ashington  bureau  chief;  Murlin 
Spencer,  war  correspimdent,  who  operated  out 
of  General  .Mac.Arthur's  command  for  the 
past  year,  and  George  Tucker,  war  corres¬ 
pondent.  just  li.'ick  from  the  Mediterranean 
area,  will  he  on  hand  to  participate 

Participating  in  the  discussion  will  be 
Donald  Sterling.  Portland  Journal;  R.  AV. 
Simpson,  Tampa  Tribune;  Paul  AValcott, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  and  Gasette;  and 
George  W.  Healy.  Jr.,  .A’rte  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

6:30  p.m. — Cocktail  Party. 

7:00  p.m. — .Annual  Dinner,  with  Chairman 
AA’altcrs  presiding. 

“Can  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Research 
Be  -Applied  to  the  Newspaper  Business?” — C. 
1'.  Kettering,  general  manager  of  the  research 
division.  General  Motors  Corporation. 


‘‘Observations  in  the  Mediterranean  The¬ 
ater”- -George  Tucker. 

“A  A’ear  in  the  Southwest  Pacific” — Murlin 
Sp«-nccr. 

Saturday,  Suptumber  11 

9:30  a.m. — Sixth  General  Session,  with 
Chairman  AValters  presiding. 

Report  by  Chairman  Aronson  of  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee. 

Election. 

9:45  a.m. — “The  White  Pai>er  Situation  on 
Papers  Under  50,000  Criculation” — A  report 
by  Art  Moure,  managing  editor,  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  Pantograph,  presiding. 

10:00  a.m. — “The  White  Paper  Situation 
on  Papers  Over  50,000  Grculation” — A  re¬ 
port  by  Dwight  Perrin,  managing  editor,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

10:30  a.m. — “Censorship” — A  discussion, 
with  William  Steven,  managing  editor,  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  presiding. 

Byron  Price,  director  of  censorship,  will  be 
aiiiung  the  participants. 

12:30  p.m. — Delivery  of  gavel  to  the  new 
chairman  of  the  executive  committer. 

12:40  p.m. — Adjournment, 

■ 

Elmer  Davis,  OWL 
Wins  Point  on 
Release  of  News 

Washington,  Sept.  1 — Faced  with  the 
problem  of  getting  the  services  of  a 
competent  man  to  act  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  OWI  and  the  military  services 
while  the  latter  refuse  to  make  news 
available,  Elmer  Davis  has  carried 
his  complaint  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  has  gained  his  point. 

Recent  resignation  of  Nicholas  Roose¬ 
velt  as  deputy  OWI  director  spot¬ 
lighted  a  situation  that  has  been  creat¬ 
ing  friction  since  Davis  arrived  in 
Washington  to  accept  the  President’s 
commission.  The  result  was  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  White  House  at  which 
President  Roosevelt  talked  with  Da¬ 
vis,  Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox,  As¬ 
sistant  War  Secretary  John  J.  McCloy, 
and  James  C.  Dunn  political  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
The  State  Department,  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  the  services,  has  main¬ 
tained  its  right  to  handle  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  news. 

FDR  Sees  More  News 

President  Roosevelt  personally  an¬ 
nounced  that  more  news  would  be 
flowing  from  this  point  out,  and  Davis 
supplemented  by  saying  better  co¬ 
ordination  is  being  accomplished 
among  the  news-producing  agencies. 

Announcement  by  the  Navy  this 
week  that  an  attack  was  in  progress 
against  Marcus  Island,  a  Japanese  out¬ 
post,  marked  a  change  of  pace  in  news 
releases  but  OWI  was  not  claiming, 
and  Navy  was  not  admitting,  that  the 
change  resulted  from  the  White  House 
conference. 

Actually,  the  Navy  did  nothing  more 
than  concede  the  truth  of  an  earlier 
Japanese  communique,  describing  the 
attack.  That,  however,  is  more  than 
the  department  did  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  after  the  Doolittle  raid  on 
Tokyo. 


TO  HEAR  COOPER  OPUS 

Frank  P.  Schreiber,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  station  WGN,  this 
week  extended  an  invitation  to  all 
newspaper  executives  and  their  wives 
at  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Chicago  to  attend  the 
studios  Saturday  evening  Sept.  11  to 
hear  the  first  presentation  of  “About 
the  Girl,”  an  operetta  composed  by 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
AP.  The  program  will  be  aired  over 
a  national  Mutual  network  9  to  10  p.m. 
The  managing  editors’  sessions  are 
scheduled  to  adjourn  at  noon  Satur¬ 
day,  and  tickets  for  the  program  will 
be  available  through  Mr.  ^hreiber’s 
office. 


ABC  Postpones 
Annual  Meeting 
Planned  for  Oct,  14 

President  Thomson  Stresses 
Wartime  Conditions  .  .  . 
Members  in  Agreement  |: 

Chicago,  Sept.  1— The  1943  annual  1 
meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  which  had  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Oct.  14,  has  been  post¬ 
poned,  according  to  an  announcement 
letter  addressed  to  bureau  members 
from  P.  L.  Thomson,  ABC  president 
and  appearing  in  the  September  ABC 
Bulletin. 

In  his  letter  to  ABC  members,  Pres¬ 
ident  Thomson  referred  to  the  fore¬ 
cast  in  the  July  Bulletin  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  were  agreed  that 
the  1943  meeting  should  be  postponei 
because  of  wartime  conditions.  “All 
of  the  reasons  previously  mentioned 
to  forego  this  meeting  apply  with 
equal  force  after  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
and  expressions  from  the  membership 
have  unanimously  favored  such  ac¬ 
tion,”  stated  Mr.  Thomson.  The  let¬ 
ter  continues: 

Board  to  Moot 

“This  action  has  been  taken  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  Illinois  and 
the  by-laws  of  the  corporation.  The 
law  does  not  make  an  annual  meeting 
mandatory  and  the  by-laws  give  the 
directors  the  power  to  postpone  any 
annual  meeting. 

“The  directors  whose  terms  expire 
this  fall  will  retain  their  positions  un¬ 
til  their  successors  have  been  elected 
as  provided  in  the  by-laws.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  members  may  be  called 
by  the  president  at  any  time,  and  must 
be  called  on  a  petition  signed  by  50 
members  of  the  Bureau.” 

The  ABC  board  of  directors  ■will 
hold  its  customary  meeting  in  Chicago 
on  Oct.  14,  Mr.  Thomson  stated,  after 
which  the  Bureau’s  annual  reports 
will  be  published.  Members  who  had 
intended  to  discuss  any  special  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  board  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  are  invited  to  submit  their  re¬ 
quests  for  information  or  suggestions 
by  correspondence. 

New  ABC  Members 

The  ABC  announces  the  following 
new  members: 

ADX'ERTISER  —  White  Motor  Comparj, 

( ’levclatiil.  O. 

ADVERTLSINt;  AGENCIES  —  .McCann- 
Erickson.  Iiic.,  Minntapolis,  Minn. 

NEWSl’Al’ERS  —  Ocala  Fla.)  Banner; 
Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times  S'  Democrat ;  Pcldt 
(III.)  Times;  Altianec  (Nehr.)  Times-Herali: 
Carthage  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Tribune;  Ctrr 
tral  City  (Ncbr.)  Nonpareil;  Denver  (Cola) 
Denver  Catholic  Register;  Garrett  (Iml.) 
Clipper;  Petersburg  (Iml.)  Press;  San  .(«• 
tonio  (Tex.)  The  .-llamo  Register;  Spokcu 
(VV''asli.)  The  Inland  Register;  Grecir.rici 
(S.  5'.)  Journal:  Ord  (Ncbr.)  Qnis;  and 

prederieksburg  (Fix.)  Standard. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  8-11 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Assn.,  war¬ 
time  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sept.  14-1.1 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  23-24 — Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers,  convention, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sept.  27-29 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  41st 
meeting.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 
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^  MacArthur  Time  Switch 
Brings  Strong  Protest 

Eastern  A.M.  Newspapers,  Getting  Bad  News 
Break,  Seek  Explanation  for  Change  in 
Issuing  Communiques  in  Southwest  Pacific 
By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


giving  only  48  hours’  notice  and 
^  offering  no  explanation  for  its 
i  abrupt  action,  General  Douglas  Mac¬ 
Arthur ’s  head- 
I  quarters  in  Aus- 
i  tralia  last  week 
changed  the  hour 
of  issuance  of 
daily  commu¬ 
niques  from  the 
important  South¬ 
west  Pacific  the¬ 
ater  of  war. 

The  commu¬ 
niques  formerly 
came  out  at  10: 45 
ajn.  Australian 
time,  8: 45  p.m. 

E.W.T.  The  new 
hour  is  4  p.m.  Australian  time,  2  a.m. 
the  following  morning  E.W.T.  The 
change  went  into  effect  Aug.  25. 

Immediate  reaction  of  morning 
newspapers  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
country,  who  get  a  bad  news  break 
as  the  result  of  the  move,  was  to  make 
representations  to  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  headquarters. 

Protesting  editors  agree  that  the 
sudden  action,  which  is  wrapped  in 
mystifying  silence,  is  poor  public  re- 


Aiter  exactly  one  week  of  op¬ 
erations  under  its  new  schedule 
for  issuing  daily  communiques. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's 
headquarters  in  Australia  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  1  that  it  again 
hos  revised  its  release  time  to 
7  p.m.  E.W.T.  As  with  its  time 
switch  lost  week,  no  reason  was 
given  for  this  latest  change. 


lations  on  General  MacArthur’s  part 
and  they  point  out  that  the  result  will 
be  a  bad  press  for  him.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  they  call  it  a  blunder. 

Under  the  revised  time,  commu¬ 
niques  reach  the  U.S.  too  late  for  a 
complete  run  in  morning  papers  and 
they  just  about  slip  in  under  the  wire 
for  a  replate. 

Editors  protest  that  there  is  too 
much  important  news  in  the  night 
communique  to  ignore  it  completely, 
and  they  now  have  to  maintain  a  staff 
from  editorial  on  through  mechanical 
departments  to  replate  when  a  good 
story  appears.  This  inv'olves  extra 
cost. 

They  note,  also,  that  editorial  han¬ 
dling  and  transmission  of  the  message 
at  the  later  hour  involves  manpower 
and  delivery  problems. 

Most  important,  however,  is  that  the 
communiques  now  arrive  in  a  virtual 
“no  man’s  land”  for  publication  pur¬ 
poses  in  their  territories. 

See  Auftralian  Pretturc 

Editors  are  in  the  dark  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  General  MacArthur’s  ac¬ 
tion.  Most  frequently  mentioned  is 
that  Australian  papers  have  brought 
pressure  on  the  General  to  make  the 
change.  Due  to  the  time  difference, 
an  8:45  p.m.  release  did  not  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  Australian  dailies, 
it  is  presumed. 

The  section  of  the  War  Department 
which  maintains  contacts  with  public 
relations  offices  in  all  theaters  of  war 


explained  that  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  in  each  area  has  complete  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  for  all  com¬ 
muniques  affecting  his  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions,  including  content  and  time. 

The  official  messages  do  not  clear 
through  the  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  but  are  released  to  correspondents 
in  the  field  and  used  by  them  as  the 
basis  for  their  stories. 

The  War  Department  was  not  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  change  and  comment  was 
withheld  on  the  suggestion  that  the 
Australian  newspapers  are  being 
favored. 

Meanwhile,  complaints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  U.S.  publishers  both  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are 
being  transmitted  to  General  MacAr¬ 
thur  for  his  attention. 

African  Staffs  Expanded  * 

Acting  on  proposals  made  by  the 
three  major  wire  services  and  news¬ 
papers  who  maintain  correspondents 
ill  North  Africa,  the  War  Department 
Aug.  30  notified  the  Associated  Press. 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service  and  represented  newspapers 
that  they  could  add  one  correspondent 
to  their  staffs  in  North  Africa,  bring¬ 
ing  to  seven  each  the  total  for  wire 
services  and  three  for  individual 
newspapers. 

Radio  chains  have  been  permitted 
to  add  one  correspondent,  bringing 
their  total  to  three  each,  and  Time 
and  Newsweek  can  now  have  two 
apiece  attached  to  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters.  Accreditation 
also  can  be  given  to  10  special  writers, 
the  War  Department  said. 

The  three  wire  services  also  were 
informed  last  week  that  they  will  be 
permitted  to  send  one  additional  cor¬ 
respondent  into  North  Africa  to  write 
solely  on  political  subjects.  The  U.P. 
has  named  Dana  Adams  Schmidt  to 
be  its  “political”  reporter,  the  AP  has 
assigned  Joseph  Dinan,  while  INS  has 
not  yet  named  anyone.  These  men 
will  cover  French  activities  primarily 
and  will  not  be  attached  to  military 
headquarters. 

Eric  Sevareid,  veteran  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  reporter,  made 
news  this  week  when  he  participated 
in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  rescue 
missions  of  the  war. 

Savareid's  Saga  Told 

Sevareid  was  one  of  20  men  who 
parachuted  from  a  crippled  transport 
plane  into  the  wilds  of  the  Northern 
India-Burma  border  Aug.  2.  After 
more  than  three  weeks  in  the  jungle 
the  party,  led  through  the  mountains 
and  wilds  by  Army  guards  and  fed  by 
a  “flying  grocery  store,”  arrived  safely 
in  Calcutta,  India.  Sevareid  is  there 
now  recuperating  from  his  experience 
and  ho  expects  to  be  on  his  feet  again 
in  10  days,  according  to  Columbia. 


Sevareid  gave  an  imusual  exclusive 
interview  to  U.P.  staffer  Albert  V. 
Ravenholt  last  week  while  he  was  still 
in  the  jungle.  “I  am  grinding  this  out 
on  a  hand-crank  wireless  set  dropped 
to  us  by  one  of  the  rescue  planes  of 
the  Air  Transport  Command,”  Seva¬ 
reid  told  Ravenholt. 

“We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  village 
of  aborigines  {lerched  atop  one  of  the 
6,000-foot  mountains.  It  was  9  a.m. 
when  we  ran  into  trouble.  We  threw 
our  baggage  out  of  the  plane,  hoping 
to  gain  altitude.  But  at  9:15  the  pilot 
told  us  to  jump,  because  the  plane 
refused  to  climb  on  the  one  motor  that 
still  was  functioning. 

“Davies  went  first,  tumbling  down 
toward  the  mountains  until  his  ’chute 
opened.  Others  followed.  Then  it  was 
my  turn.  I  was  about  to  jump  when 
one  of  the  mountain  peaks  reared  up 
directly  under  us.  But  there  was  no 
lime  to  wait.  Out  I  went,  as  our 
transport  plane  began  to  spin  down¬ 
ward. 

“When  my  ’chute  opened  I  saw  the 
plane  strike  the  ground  and  explode 
in  a  geyser  of  angry  orange  flame 
light  below  me.  I  jumped  from  a 
height  of  about  500  feet,  and  if  I  had 
waited  five  second  more  I  would  have 
gone  down  in  that  blazing  heap.” 

Sevareid  told  how  after  he  landed 
he  went  to  the  aid  of  the  plane’s  radio 
operator  whose  leg  was  broken.  An 
hour  after  the  crash  a  plane  appeared 
overhead.  Shortly  after  three  Army 
medical  men  jumped  and  joined  the 
crash  survivors  and  the  slow  trek  back 
to  civilization  began.  Planes  daily 
dropped  food  and  equipment  as  the 
journey  progressed.  Ravenholt  was 
aboard  one  of  the  planes  while  it 
hovered  overhead  Aug.  24. 

Two  INS  Men  Horn* 

Two  INS  staffers  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  to  take  well-earned 
vacations.  Clinton  Green,  who  covered 
the  Sicilian  invasion,  reported  in  from 
.Algiers,  and  Jack  Jarrel  came  in  from 
Chungking.  Jarrell  made  a  fast  flying 
trip  of  five  days  from  the  Chinese 
capital  to  New  York. 

Ed  Kennedy,  the  AP’s  chief  in 
charge  of  the  North  African  staff,  has 
arrived  in  Algiers,  his  office  announced 
this  week,  having  cut  short  his  vaca¬ 
tion  and  the  writing  of  a  book  to  re¬ 
turn  to  action.  Kennedy  returned  to 
North  Africa  when  the  fall  of  Musso¬ 
lini  promised  developments  that  would 
lead  to  reopening  of  American  news 
bureaus  in  Italy.  Kennedy  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.  in  June  after  having 
been  abroad  more  than  five  years. 

Wes  Gallagher,  who  returned  to  the 
States  in  June  following  a  spine  frac¬ 
ture  as  the  result  of  a  jeep  he  was 
riding  in  overturning  near  Tunis,  has 
flown  back  to  England  where  he  is 
waiting  an  assignment  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater.  His  book,  “Back 
Door  to  Berlin,”  shortly  will  come 
from  the  presses  of  Doubleday,  Doran. 

Pyle  Coining  Home 

AP  correspondent  George  Tucker, 
who  was  hurt  on  the  Tunisian  front 
when  a  plane  he  was  aboard  collided 
with  another  on  landing,  has  been 
discharged  from  a  New  York  hospital 
and  hopes  to  return  to  active  duty. 

Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  globe-trotting  reporter 
who  has  been  abroad  for  the  last  18 
months  in  England,  Ireland,  North 


Africa  and  Sicily,  is  returning  for  a 
rest. 

Arthur  Burgess,  AP  writer,  was  the 
only  correspondent  at  the  front  when 
Bairoko  Harbor,  the  last  Japanese 
stronghold  on  New  Georgia  Island,  fell 
Aug.  26  to  American  invasion  forces. 

Robert  Rand,  26,  former  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  reporter  who  had  been 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information 
since  1942,  and  was  director  of  the 
owl’s  Calcutta  office,  was  killed 
Aug.  27  in  an  airplane  crash  en  route 
to  New  Delhi  from  Calcutta.  He  had 
arrived  in  India  in  February. 

James  M.  Minifie,  former  Rome  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  editorial 
supervisor  of  Palmero’s  Sicilia  Liber- 
ata  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  journal¬ 
istic  standards  of  Italy’s  first  free 
newspaper  in  22  years. 

Minifie,  who  went  through  the  Lon¬ 
don  blitz,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  is  less  a  censor 
than  a  teacher  of  journalism  under  the 
new  set-up. 

Lieutenant  Livingston  Hartley,  U.  S. 
N.  R.,  formerly  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  is  editorial  assistant  on  the 
papier,  which  is  a  two-p>age  tabloid 
and  has  a  circulation  of  50,000. 

“This  is  the  best  article  yet  written 
on  the  Kiska  occupation,  even  if  it 
is  a  piersonal  letter,”  the  censor  said 
in  a  memorandum  attached  to  a  report 
of  the  action  written  by  Grant  Mac¬ 
Donald,  AP  photographer,  to  his  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  Frank  G.  Gorrie,  Seattle. 

MacDonald  told  how  he  felt  during 
the  occupiation,  how  he  quaked  with 
fear  as  the  zero  hour  drew  near,  how 
he  managed  to  get  ashore  lugging  60 
poimds  of  equipment  and  how  he  fi¬ 
nally  got  to  shooting  pictures.  Written 
in  humorous  vein,  the  AP  man’s  letter 
gives  a  picture  of  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  along  on  a  one-sided  invasion. 

■ 

Back  from  2-Month 
Alaska  Highway  Trip 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  31  —  Carrying 
out  a  dual-purp>ose  mission,  George 
L.  Peterson,  member  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  p>age 
staff,  has  r  e  - 
turniKl  from  a 
two  -  month  trip 
through  north¬ 
western  Canada 
and  Alaska,  along 
the  Alaska  High¬ 
way. 

Peterson’s  dou¬ 
ble  function  was 
to  repmrt  on  the 
famous  military 
road  and  also  to 
maintain  contact 
with  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  readers 
away  from  home.  Several  thousand 
Minnesotans  are  at  work  on  the  high¬ 
way,  and  many  of  the  construction 
firms  employed  on  the  project  are 
headquartered  in  Minneapolis. 

The  writer,  who  conducts  a  regular 
column,  “Northwest  Passage,”  in  the 
evening  Star  Journal  and  the  Sunday 
Tribune,  traveled  with  full  assistance 
of  the  military,  but  declined  to  wear 
the  Army’s  regular  uniform  for  cor- 
respiondents.  He  explained  this  by 
saying  he  felt  that  civilian  workmen 
along  the  route  probably  would  treat 
him  more  as  one  of  their  own  in  this 
way,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  dis¬ 
patches. 

Peterson  earlier  this  summer  made 
one  of  the  rare  civilian  passages  on 
a  Great  Lakes  ore  boat  from  Duluth 
to  Cleveland,  to  report  on  conditions 
faced  by  lakes  sailors. 

Of  his  Alaskan  venture,  Peterson 
reported  the  men  consider  homesick¬ 
ness  their  greatest  diffiailty. 


WPB  SAYS  NO  INTERCHANGE  OF  PAPER  QUOTAS 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  1 — No  interchange  of  papier  quotas  assigned  under  any 
of  the  four  WPB  limitation  orders  (newspapiers,  magazines,  books,  or 
commercial  printing)  may  be  made  between  organizations  or  individuals 
holding  such  quotas,  without  specific  and  advance  WPB  approval,  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division  has  warned.  This,  Director  H.  M.  Bitner  ex¬ 
plains,  applies  equally  to  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  book  publisher  who  may 
also  be  a  commercial  printer;  restrictions  apply  sepiarately  to  quotas  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  individual  limitation  orders,  and  not  to  the  sum  total  of  quotas, 
even  though  one  organization  or  individual  may  have  more  than  one  quota. 


George  Peterson 
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Printers  End 
Slowdowns  on 
Newark  Papers 

WLB  Warns  ITU  Chief 
Such  Practices  Are 
Construed  os  Strike 

An  end  to  delayed  publication  and 
distribution  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  news¬ 
papers — the  Evening  News,  Star- 
Ledger  and  Sunday  Call — caused  Aug. 
25-26-27  by  composing  room  employes 
arriving  for  work  two  or  three  hoims 
late  was  effected  Aug.  28  when  work¬ 
ers  reported  to  work  on  time. 

The  workers’  lateness  began  soon 
after  the  International  Typographical 
Union  protested  against  a  decision 
by  the  War  Labor  Board’s  newspa¬ 
per  panel,  which  awarded  ITU  mem¬ 
bers  in  Newark  an  increase  of  $2  a 
week  in  salary.  The  union  had  asked 
for  a  15%  increase. 

WLI  Terms  Action  a  Strike 

The  tardiness  was  described  as  a 
new  type  of  strike,  in  the  form  of 
imion  meetings  during  working  hours. 
The  WLB  in  a  telegram  to  union  offi¬ 
cials,  asserted  that  the  union  was 
holding  “a  series  of  strikes  imder  the 
guise  of  necessary  attendance  at  so- 
called  mandated  meetings,”  and  or¬ 
dered  the  men  to  report  to  work  on 
time. 

William  Rose,  international  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  Elmer  Maiden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ITU  Local  103,  replied  that 
the  board’s  charges  were  “unfounded.” 
They  denied  there  was  any  strike  or 
slowdown. 

The  WLB  warned  Claude  M.  Baker, 
ITU  president,  Aug.  31  that  if  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  instructing  local  unions  to 
avoid  the  WLB  and  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  conciliation  service  except 
where  publishers  had  already  granted 
their  demands,  he  would  put  himself 
in  defiance  of  the  Government’s  labor 
policy  and  the  board  would  have  “to 
meet  that  defiance.” 

Wayne  L.  Morse,  WLB  compliance 
officer,  made  his  remarks  during  a 
hearing  to  which  Baker  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  show  cause  why  Local  103 
should  not  cease  strikes  against  local 
papers. 

Assare  No  Ropotition 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
Madden  assured  the  board  he  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  avoid 
work  stoppage  and  Baker  said  he 
would  support  that  position. 

The  local  union’s  technique  in  New¬ 
ark  of  holding  meetings  before  shift 
changes,  Morse  said,  was  a  rather 
effective  way  of  exerting  economic 
pressure.  If  unions  held  meetings  at 
such  times  and  they  resulted  in  work 
interruption,  he  charged  that  such 
conduct  was  a  form  of  strike,  and 
violated  the  spirit  and  pledge  of 
labor’s  no-strike  agreement  as  well  as 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

Baker  countered  by  saying  that  the 
newspapers  affected  were  only  20  to  30 
minutes  late,  and  that  publishers  had 
often  held  up  editions  to  get  out  big 
war  news  or  for  other  reasons.  Compos¬ 
ing  room  employes  during  the  slow¬ 
down  reported  two  to  three  hours  late. 

NEW  INS  QUARTERS 

The  New  England  headquarters  of 
International  News  Service  last  week 
began  operations  in  new  and  enlarged 
quarters  in  Boston.  The  new  location 
is  258  Washington  Street,  a  building 
which  formerly  housed  the  executive 
offices  of  the  former  Federal  National 
Bank,  and  has  been  renamed  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  Building.  INS 
had  been  for  15  years  in  the  old  Jour¬ 
nal  building  nearby. 


EDITOR  & 


PUBLISH 


JOINS  CHICAGO  NEWS 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  2 — Eldward  P. 
Morgan,  formerly  United  Press  bureau 
manager  in  Mexico  City  for  the  past 
four  years,  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  service  staff  this  week. 
He  is  yet  to  be  assigned  to  a  foreign 
post.  Morgan,  a  native  of  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  began  newspaper  work  in  1932 
as  a  member  of  the  Seattle  Star  staff. 
In  1934,  he  joined  the  U.P.,  becoming 
Honolulu  night  manager.  He  later 
served  U.P.  as  Los  Angeles  radio 
editor.  Pacific  cable  editor  in  San 
Francisco  and  Pacific  Northwest 
bureau  manager  in  Portland.  He  went 
to  Mexico  City  in  1940,  scoring  a 
world  beat  on  the  assassination  of 
Leon  Trotsky.  He  is  married  and  has 
one  daughter. 

■ 

Finds  Violation  of 
Political  Ad  Lows 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.,  Aug.  30 — 
Only  5.8%  of  campaign  advertisements 
in  81  different  editions  of  representa¬ 
tive  Illinois  newspapers  compiled  with 
Illinois  political  advertising  statutes 
during  the  1942  campaign,  according 
to  a  survey  made  by  Prof.  Frederick 
S.  Siebert,  director  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism  and 
Edith  Dyer,  a  recent  journalism  school 
graduate. 

Professor  Siebert  and  Miss  Dyer 
made  their  study  on  the  degree  of 
compliance  by  newspapers  with  both 
federal  and  state  laws  in  last  Novem¬ 
ber’s  coimty,  state,  and  national  po¬ 
litical  campaigns.  It  was  found  that 
while  94%  of  the  advertisements 
showed  non-compliance  with  the  state 
law,  only  2%  failed  to  meet  federal  law 
qualifications,  that  reading  matter  for 
which  pay  is  accepted  must  be  plain¬ 
ly  marked  “advertisement.” 

The  Illinois  law  governing  political 
advertising  states  that  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  or  persons  plac¬ 
ing  such  advertising  must  appear  In 
the  ad,  and  the  survey  comments: 

“Many  of  the  advertisements  which 
were  considered  as  complying  with 
the  Illinois  statute  did  not  abide  with 
the  letter  of  the  statute  in  that  they 
did  not  give  a  full  address.  These  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  considered  signed, 
however,  since  they  did  give  some 
identification  of  the  person  or  persons 
inserting  the  advertisement  and  some 
location  where  these  persons  could  be 
reached.” 

A  total  of  429  pieces  of  editorial  and 
advertising  material  was  examined 
during  the  survey,  which  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  non-compliance  was 
found  among  weekly  and  small  city 
papers  where  the  bulk  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  is  usually  placed. 

“In  addition  to  neglecting  a  part  of 
their  responsibility  to  their  readers,” 
the  report  concludes,  “Illinois  news¬ 
papers  are  laying  themselves  open  to 
possible  prosecution  by  the  state’s  at¬ 
torney  or  by  resentful  candidates 
whom  they  have  opposed  during  the 
election  campaign.” 


BRACKEN  IN  U.  S. 

Brendan  Bracken,  British  Minister  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  photographed  as  he  submitted  to 
a  mass  interview  of  150  reporters  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Aug. 
27.  Mr.  Bracken  spent  the  weekend  in 
New  York  after  attending  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  Quebec  conferences  and  then 
proceeded  to  Washington  for  further  con¬ 
ferences  this  week. 

Ad  Council  Aids 
Xmas  Mailing  Plan 

Department  store  and  advertising 
executives  and  the  trade  press  were 
called  upon  this  week  by  the  War 
Advertising  Council  to  lend  their  co¬ 
operation  in  the  latest  WAC  promo¬ 
tion — a  campaign  to  acquaint  U.  S. 
citizens  with  the  need  for  early  mail¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  packages  to  men 
overseas.  Care  in  addressing  and 
wrapping  gifts  properly  were  stressed. 

The  coordinated  campaign,  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  cooperation  of  the  War- 
Department,  is  expected  to  enlist  the 
support  of  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  throughout  the  country  who 
will  use  their  ad  space  and  time  to 
furnish  the  public  with  official  Army 
information  regarding  the  mailing  of 
gift  packages  abroad. 

Current  regulations  which  specify 
that  no  packages  be  sent  overseas 
without  a  written  request  from  the 
soldier  himself  will  be  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  the  drive — Sept.  15  to 
Oct.  15.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Army 
Postal  Service  will  handle  more  than 
10,000,000  packages  during  this  time. 
Last  year,  the  APS  handled  5,000,000, 
10%  of  which  were  not  delivered  in 
time  due  to  faulty  addressing  or 
wrapping. 

Promotional  material  designed  to 
guide  advertisers  in  supporting  the 
Army  campaign  was  prepared  by  a 
task  force  of  the  WAC,  comprising 
W.  H.  Beckwith,  ad  manager.  Royal 
Typewriter  Co.,  volunteer  council 
campaign  manager;  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  volunteer  agency,  with  Ben 
Gordon  in  charge;  and  Edwin  O.  Per¬ 
rin,  staff  manager  for  the  coxmcil. 


DISCUSS  NEWSPRINT  IN  WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  2 — Following  almost  a  week  of  constant  meeting  by 
members  of  the  newsprint  task  committee,  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  War  Production  Board  was  in  full-day  session  today.  There 
was  great  speculation  as  to  the  full  agenda  but  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  there  were  to  be  critical  words  spoken  concerning  allocations  of  supple¬ 
mentary  newsprint  tonnage.  The  15%  cut  in  tonnage  available  to  publishers 
had  been  dissipated,  some  committee  members  were  flatly  stating,  by  reason 
of  generous  grants  to  metropolitan  newspapers.  That  criticism  came  largely 
from  the  non-metropolitan  paper  representatives.  S.  E.  Thomason,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times,  had  been  added  to  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  expected  to  spearhead  the  attack  on  existing  allocation  prac¬ 
tices.  Sidetracked  in  the  speculations,  despite  its  importance,  was  the  rumored 
agreement  to  propose  a  fourth  quarter  newsprint  cut  of  between  7  and  10%. 
The  new  curtailment  would  be  superimposed  upon  reductions  totaling  15% 
already  in  effect. 


Sues  for  Reward 
Offered  in  Ad 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Aug.  27 — ^The 
filing  of  a  small  claims  court  suit  for 
collection  of  a  reward  offered  in  news¬ 
paper  columns  for  the  finder  of  a 
house-for-rent  has  caused  speculation 
as  to  the  legality  of  such  rewards. 

The  Utah  State  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  reported  the  question  of 
legality  hinged  on  whether  such  a 
transaction,  if  consummated,  would,  in 
effect,  identify  the  finder  of  the  house- 
for-rent  as  a  realtor  and  as  such  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
the  commission.  Lawrence  Taylor, 
director  of  the  commission,  said  the 
position  of  his  agency  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined,  but  that  “if  studies  indicate 
that  a  violation  of  licensing  laws  has 
occurred,  a  prosection  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  result.” 

Attorney  General  Grover  A.  Giles, 
declaring  he  had  not  been  asked  for 
an  official  ruling,  opined  that  whether 
a  verbal  or  written  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  per¬ 
sons  involved  may  have  some  bearing 
on  determining  realtor  status  of  the 
person  claiming  a  reward  for  finding  a 
residence  for  a  home-seeker. 

Basis  for  the  speculation  was  the 
filing  of  a  suit  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Newell  White,  Salt  Lake  City,  to  col¬ 
lect  a  $25  reward  allegedly  offered  by 
Mrs.  Garold  O’Brien,  a  newcomer  to 
the  city,  for  information  leading  to  the 
O'Brien  family  finding  a  residence  to 
rent.  Mrs.  White  alleged  Mrs.  O’Brien 
defaulted  on  her  reward  as  advertised 
in  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers. 

■ 

Maritime  Union 
Still  After  Pegler 

The  National  Maritime  Union,  in¬ 
censed  at  writings  of  Westbrook 
Pegler,  New  York  World-Telegram 
columnist,  is  continuing  its  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  him  by  picketing  the 
World-Telegram  plant,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  plant  and  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers. 

Mass  demonstrations,  however,  have 
been  abandoned  after  one  day  and 
now  only  a  handful  of  pickets  parade 
before  the  buildings  distributing 
handbills  and  carrying  placards  at¬ 
tacking  the  columnist.  No  attempt  is 
being  made  to  interfere  with  publica¬ 
tion. 

It  is  understood  the  union  is  plan¬ 
ning  similar  demonstrations  wherever 
Pegler’s  column  is  published  by  news¬ 
papers  in  seaport  towns.  The  union  is 
demanding  that  papers  now  publish¬ 
ing  Pegler  drop  him  from  their  col¬ 
umns. 

■ 

FIFTH  FREEDOM 

The  slide  film  “The  Fifth  Freedom,” 
prepared  originally  for  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  convention  in 
May,  has  been  revised  for  showing  to 
clubs  and  groups  throughout  the 
country.  In  a  dramatization,  exag¬ 
gerated  for  effect,  it  presents  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  what  might  happen  should 
regimentation  of  merchandise  become 
universal.  Pointing  out  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  commonly  accepted  free¬ 
doms,  freedom  of  choice  is  basic  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  film  pre¬ 
sents  as  a  problem  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  not  aware  that  it  is  a  free¬ 
dom  to  be  protected. 

■ 

BAILUE  ON  AIR 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  who  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  war  fronts  in  England,  North  Africa 
and  Sicily,  described  his  impressions 
of  the  trip  Aug.  31  on  a  coast -to- coast 
hookup  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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DILEMMA  OF  A  "NOT  SO  BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN"  VIEWED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


ARISE! 


OPENING  FOR  NOT  SO  BRIGHT 

YOUNG  MAN 


IT  SEEMS  THERE  WERE  TWO  BUMS 


I 


Vaughn  Shoemaker  in  the  Chicago  Daily  \eivs 


Bruce  Russeli  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


Dorman  H.  Smith  in  the  .Vra’  York  World-Telegram 


Hull  Irritated 
By  Articles  on 
Foreign  Policy 

Secretary  of  State  Says 
They  Lend  Aid  to  the 
Enemy 

Washington,  Aug.  30 — Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  who  for  a  decade 
maintained  a  formal  unruffled  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  press,  today,  for  the 
second  time  within  one  week,  lashed 
out  at  authors  of  newspaper  articles 
displeasing  to  him. 

“I  am  informed,”  he  said  at  a  press 
conference,  “that  Drew  Pearson  pub¬ 
lished  over  the  radio  and  press  that 
I  and  other  high  officials  in  the  State 
Department  are  opposed  to  the  Soviet 
government  and  that  we  actually  wish 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  bled  white.  I 
desire  to  brand  these  statements  as 
monstrous  and  diabolical.” 

Pearson  Answers  Hull 
Columnist  Pearson,  who  has  been 
critical  of  Secretary  Hull  throughout 
the  latter’s  feud  with  Under  Secretary 
Sumner  Welles,  issued  a  statement 
later  in  the  day  opening  with  the 
suggestion: 

“I  hope  that  Mr.  Hull’s  denial  of 
my  charge  that  he  is  anti-Russian  will 
stwd  up  better  than  his  recent  denial 
that  Sumner  Welles  would  resign.” 

Several  days  ago.  Secretary  Hull 
said  there  has  been  an  “accumulation” 
of  published  articles  on  United  States 
foreign  policy  which  has  lent  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  he  asked 
that  a  more  careful  check  of  facts  be 
made  before  future  publication. 

Secretary  Hull’s  criticism  was  not 
directed  at  the  press  as  a  whole  but 
was  specifically  applied  to  “a  few 
among  the  writers  and  commentators 
whose  utterances  are  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  from  those  of  all  others  in 
an  excess  of  zeal  for  one  theory  or 
another.” 

Rafar*  to  Russia 

The  Cabinet  member  declined  to 
enlarge  his  critique  by  naming  sub¬ 
jects.  In  the  past  he  has  commented 
impatiently  on  newspaper  discussions 
of  United  States  policy  toward  France 
and  Spain,  but  in  this  instance  the 
subject-matter  appears  to  have  been 
Russia.  He  said  some  writers  and 


commentators  have  been  guilty  of 
making  statements  that  have  been 
careless  of  the  facts,  or  untrue,  and 
pointed  to  the  probable  danger: 

“This  relates  often  to  international 
relations  existing  between  us  and 
other  countries.  It  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  this  government  if  they  could 
see  fit  and  see  their  way  clear  to  check 
their  facts  as  to  their  accuracy  and 
possible  misleading  nature  before  they 
put  out  their  publicity. 

Scan  Aid  to  Enemy 

“They  know  and  we  know  that  too 
often  a  misleading  statement  or  a  false 
statement  is  immediately  seized  by 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  sole  view  to  creat¬ 
ing  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
among  the  Allied  nations  whose  full 
cooperation  is  so  urgently  needed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  sum 
total  of  these  publicity  operations  has 
too  often  the  effect  of  lending  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  while  sometimes 
arousing  suspicion  and  confusion  by 
reason  of  their  false  nature,  among 
Allied  nations  where  there  is  no  re¬ 
mote  call  for  any  such  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.” 


SECOND  PRICE  RISE 

The  second  increase  of  the  year  in 
the  price  of  newsprint  became  effective 
Sept.  1,  lifting  the  basic  cost  of  the 
paper  to  $58  a  ton  or  16  per  cent  more 
than  the  pre-war  price.  The  latest 
increase,  $4  a  ton,  was  on  top  of  a 
previous  $4  rise  granted  last  March  1. 
Aggregate  paper  costs  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers,  on  the  basis  of  latest  consump¬ 
tion  figures  from  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada,  were  boosted 
about  $15,000,000  a  year  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $215,000,000  by  the  new  in¬ 
crease. 

PEARSON  HAILS  FORD 

Drew  Pearson,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  Washington  columnist,  hasn't 
taken  Henry  Ford’s  challenge  to  a 
race  seriously  and  considers  Ae  inci¬ 
dent  closed.  This  week  he  doffed  his 
hat  to  the  80-year-old  industrialist, 
stating:  “Henry  Ford  has  certainly 
convinced  me,  and  I  am  sure,  the 
government,  that  despite  his  80  years 
no  one  needs  to  worry  about  the  ener¬ 
getic  way  he  is  running  his  war  plants. 
My  hat’s  off  to  him  for  his  spunk.” 


FDR  Attacks  Pearson; 
Backs  Up  Hull  Statement 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  30— President 

Roosevelt  today  injected  himself  into 
the  word  battle  raging  between  Sec¬ 
retary  Cordell  Hull  and  Drew  Pearson 
to  accuse  the  columnist  of  being  a 
chronic  liar  and  author  of  writings  of 
a  type  that  could  detract  from  the 
influence  of  the  American  press. 

Pearson  promptly  responded  with  a 
statement  in  which  he  repeated  his 
charge  that  Secretary  Hull  is  anti- 
Russian,  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
“complimented  to  join  the  long  list 
of  newspapermen  whom  the  President 
has  attacked.” 

President  Roosevelt  told  his  press 
conference  today  he  regarded  as  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  the  description  “mon¬ 
strous  and  diabolical  falsehoods,” 
which  Secretary  Hull  had  applied  to 
the  product  of  a  columnist.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  name  Pearson,  but  Hull 
had  identified  him  by  name. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  published 
matter  which  caused  the  Secretary 


of  State  to  make  his  statement  was 
disturbing  and  detrimental  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  relations,  to  unity 
among  the  United  Nations  and  to  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  An  act  of  bad  faith 
against  the  author’s  country,  was  an¬ 
other  accusation. 

The  printed  charge  that  Secretary 
Hull  desired  to  see  Russia  bled  white 
was  a  lie,  the  President  said,  and  the 
columnist  was  a  chronic  liar. 

That  kind  of  journalism,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  could  hurt  the  press  as  well 
as  the  country,  and  the  quicker  the 
press  realized  it  the  more  influence 
the  press  would  have. 

Columnist  Pearson  declared  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  the  White  House  scapegoat. 
“I  am  glad,”  he  said,  “that  anything 
I  have  said  has  now  forced  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  make  clear  in  words 
what  was  not  clear  before  in 
deeds. 

“I  hope  they  now  really  follow 
through  with  deeds.” 


Shuberts  Bar  PM 
Critic  from  Theatres 

Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert,  theatrical 
producers,  this  week  barred  Louis 
Kronenberger,  acting  president  of  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle  and 
drama  critic  for  PM  and  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  from  their  theatres.  The  Shu¬ 
berts  accuse  Kronenberger  of  being 
“unfair,  unjust  and  cruel”  in  many 
of  his  reviews  in  PM. 

Kronenberger  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  attend  opening  night  per¬ 
formances  of  Shubert  productions  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  buying  his 
own  tickets  at  the  box  office.  Under 
a  state  law,  now  being  contested  by 
the  Shuberts  before  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  a  theatre  owner 
cannot  bar  from  his  theatre  any  per¬ 
son  who  has  acquired  his  ticket  by 
legitimate  means. 

The  PM  and  Times  critic  is  not  the 
first  to  feel  the  wrath  of  the  Shuberts. 
The  late  Alexander  Woollcott,  when 
drama  critic  for  the  New  York  Times, 
was  kept  from  Shubert  theatres  for 
many  months.  Others  who  have  been 
placed  on  the  Shubert  blacklist  in¬ 
clude  Walter  Winchell,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  columnist;  James  Whit¬ 
aker,  Daily  Mirror,  and  George  Hol¬ 
land,  critic  for  a  Boston  Hearst  news¬ 
paper.  Leonard  Lyons,  New  York 
Post  columnist,  also  was  barred  and 
it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
legislature  passed  the  new  law  now 
being  contested  by  the  Shuberts. 

Variety,  theatrical  trade  weekly,  re¬ 
vealed  this  week  that  the  Shuberts 
are  suing  it  for  $100,000  damages  for 
statements  made  by  that  publication 
about  one  of  their  productions. 

HONORS  COAST  GUARD 

In  connection  with  the  celebration 
commemorating  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  153 
years  ago  this  month,  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  is  staging  a  unique  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  in  the  foyer  of 
their  building  in  West  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia.  Not  only  does 
the  exhibit  include  enlarged  photo¬ 
graphs  demonstrating  every  phase  of 
Coast  Guard  activity,  but  also  latest 
model  types  of  life- rafts  and  other 
equipment.  Acting  Mayor  Bernard 
Samuels  officially  opened  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  last  week. 
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Eastman  Urges 
Low  Priority  for 
Travel  Ads 

ODT  Director  Says  They 
Are  Inconsistent  with 
Travel  Conservation  Policy 

Washington,  Sept.  1 — Newspaper 
resort  advertising  and  other  types 
which  stimulate  travel  should  be  re¬ 
examined  in  the  light  of  present-day 
conservation  needs,  Joseph  B.  East¬ 
man,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  has  suggested. 

It  was  proposed,  for  instance,  that 
newspapers  which  have  been  reducing 
space  allocated  to  paid  copy  and  refus¬ 
ing  new  accounts  should  place  travel 
ads  on  a  low  priority  basis. 

Mr.  Eastman’s  plea  was  directed 
particularly  to  travel  bureaus,  resort 
hotels,  and  other  agencies  engaged  in 
lines  which  depend  upon  travel  re¬ 
garded  inconsistent  with  the  conserva¬ 
tion  policies  of  ODT. 

Travel  Conservation 

"The  war  effort  demands  adequate 
train  and  bus  service  for  military  and 
war  business  travel.  To  provide  such 
service,  the  carriers  need  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  government,  business  interests, 
and  the  general  public  in  complete 
observance  of  a  policy  of  travel  con¬ 
servation,”  the  ODT  chief  summarized. 

Mr.  Eastman  has  not  opposed  sum¬ 
mer  vacations,  but  has  urg^  that  they 
be  spent  at  points  requiring  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  travel,  that  they  be  arranged 
to  require  only  one  round  trip  and  no 
side  trips,  and  that  other  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  be  invoked. 

“We  have  repeatedly  requested  the 
cooperation  of  every  individual  civil¬ 
ian  in  this  travel  conservation  cam¬ 
paign.  We  need  the  cooperation  also 
of  all  tourist  agencies,  travel  bureaus, 
resort  hotels  and  enterprises,  and 
state,  municipal  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  promotion  agencies.  Many 
such  agencies  and  enterprises  have 
given  us  their  cooperation.  Others,  I 
regret  to  say,  have  not,”  Mr.  Eastman 
said. 

“Activities  which  tend  to  create  and 
stimulate,  through  advertising,  offer 
of  special  services,  or  otherwise, 
pleasure  travel  that  would  not  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  this  promo¬ 
tional  effort  are  inconsistent  with  the 
travel  conservation  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation.  I  do  not  include,  of  course, 
the  usual  service  functions  of  tourist 
agents  and  travel  bureaus,  by  which 
arrangements  for  necessary  travel  are 
facilitated. 

“Travel -creating  activities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  completely  out  of  step 
with  the  efforts  of  ODT,  and  of  the 
railroads  and  bus  lines,  to  discourage 
unnecessary  travel  and  limit  necessary 
travel.  The  travel  which  they  pro¬ 
mote  adds  to  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
carriers  and  interferes  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  essential  passenger  traffic.” 

HOLC  PASSK  GOAL 

As  a  result  of  more  than  1200  prop¬ 
erty  advertisements  in  63  newspapers 
and  increased  promotional  activities 
by  brokers,  the  August  goal  of  3,000 
sales  of  homes  set  by  the  Home 
Owners’  Loan  Corp.  was  passed.  The 
broad  advertising  program  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  brokers  adding  sales¬ 
men  to  their  staffs  to  handle  inquiries 
in  what,  according  to  the  HOLC,  has 
become  one  of  the  busiest  periods  of 
home  selling  in  years. 


FAVORS  PRODUCT  ADS 

Through  the  medium  of  advertising, 
business  and  industrial  concerns 
should  begin  now  to  build  demand  for 
specific  products  after  the  war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study,  prepared  by  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Kuhns,  appearing  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  issue  of  Banking.  He  feels  that 
the  public  should  be  acquainted  with 
new  products,  encouraged  to  save  for 
the  purchase  of  specific  merchandise 
after  the  war,  and  kept  aware  of 
civilian  products  not  now  available. 
Otherwise,  according  to  Mr.  Kuhns, 
there  will  be  a  “hurdle  of  sales  re¬ 
sistance”  to  overcome  by  reselling, 
readvertising,  and  reeducation  after 
the  war. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell 
agency  to  handle  recruiting  advertis¬ 
ing  for  all  its  branches  except  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps.  Initial  adver¬ 
tising  in  connection  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  will  be  principally  devoted 
to  a  broad  informational  and  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  encourage  high- 
school-age  boys  to  enroll  in  courses  at 
their  schools  to  prepare  them  for  fu¬ 
ture  aviation  cadet  training,  as  well 
as  to  interest  17-year-old  boys  in 
joining  the  _Air  Corps  Enlisted  Re¬ 
serve  for  training  before  being  called 
into  service  when  they  are  18.  Plans 
for  this  campaign  provide  for  the  use 
of  selected  newspapers  in  cities  of 
50,000  and  up  population,  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pont,  Collier’.f,  Life 
and  Look  magazines. 

Following  up  the  news  stories  to  the 
effect  that  Christmas  gifts  going  over¬ 
seas  must  be  mailed  between  Sept. 
15  and  Oct.  15,  Gimbels,  New  York, 
reprinted  the  pages  from  “The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Lincoln  Steffens”  con¬ 
cerning  the  latter’s  “Miserable,  Merry 
Christmas”  in  seven-column  space  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29.  With 
the  appeal  that  there  be  no  terrible 
Christmas  mornings  overseas,  the 
store  explains  that  in  its  Service  Gift 
Post  it  will  help  in  the  selection,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  mailing  of  gifts  from  both 
individuals  and  large  industrial  com¬ 
panies. 

Roebling,  the  concern  which  built 
the  Peace  River  bridge  on  the  Alaskan 
highway  in  only  18  weeks,  took  space 
in  eight  metropolitan  newspapers  Aug. 
31  to  tell  its  success  story.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  on  the  bridge’s 
construction,  saying  “Amid  the  ruins 
of  war  the  completion  of  this  lasting 
instrument  of  commerce  and  travel  is 
a  consolation  and  a  pleasure.”  Rickard 
&  Co.  placed  the  ad. 

Bostonian  Shoes  begins  a  campaign 
in  national  magazines  on  the  theme 
“Feet  Come  First  to  a  Soldier.”  Re¬ 
productions  of  the  ad  “Thanks  a  Mil¬ 
lion,  Dad,”  explaining  the  necessity 
for  shoe  rationing  are  being  sent  to  the 
1,500  Bostonian  stores  for  local  new.5- 
paper  use.  In  the  past  practically  all 
the  dealers  have  used  similar  repro¬ 
ductions. 


Albert  Ehlers,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  cof¬ 
fee  roaster,  begins  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Ehlers  Grade  A  coffee  this 
month  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Small  space  ads,  stressing 
quality,  inserted  frequently  will  be 
used,  and  the  campaign  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  larger  area  if  the  supply 
of  coffee  continues  sufficiently  large. 
Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  was  recently 
appointed  to  handle  the  account. 

Keyed  to  the  theme  “Feel  Fit  as  a 
Major”  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign  will  be  launched  soon  for 
Major  B.  Vitamins  by  Major  Vita¬ 
mins,  Inc.,  Life,  American  Weekly,  and 
newspapers  scattered  throughout  the 
country  will  be  used.  Peck  Advertis¬ 
ing  agency  handles  the  account. 

A  campaign  developed  on  the  theme 
“Back  for  Keeps”  begins  this  fall  for 
Oneida,  Ltd.,  makers  of  silver-plated 
dinnerware.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  handles  the  account. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  planned  for  “The 
North  Star,”  Samuel  Goldwyn  film 
(E.  &  P.,  Aug.  28,  p.  11),  according  to 
Walter  H.  Schneider,  Donahue  &  Co., 
Inc.,  is  the  fact  that  it  will  be  started 
in  all  key  cities  three  months  before 
the  film  is  released.  The  major  part 
of  the  $500,000  alloted  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  used  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

L.  P.  CouRSHON  Co.,  New  York, 
product  management  organization,  has 
appointed  Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  all  products  in  the  food, 
drug  and  distilling  fields  distributed 
through  the  Courshon  organization, 
effective  Sept.  1. 

Roma  Wine  Co.  has  developed  a 
series  of  three  twin-wing  bottle  col¬ 
lars  which  it  has  incorporated  into  its 
advertising  program.  On«  of  the 
wings  on  each  collar  carries  a  color 
reproduction  of  Roma’s  Wine  Steward, 
the  newly  created  trade  figure,  and 
the  other  bears  a  studio  portrait  of 
one  of  Roma’s  three  radio  stars. 

Blood  donor  service  is  being 
stressed  exclusively  in  a  campaign 
being  waged  by  the  Warren  Tele- 
CHRON  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass.,  makers  of 
Telechron  Electric  Clocks,  and  now 
engaged  in  war  work.  With  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  their  agents,  this 
company  is  using  half-pages  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  precious  blood  plasma  is 
used  to  save  lives  in  jungles,  arctic 
wastes  and  on  ships  at  sea. 

Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  counsel, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1944,  for  the  Hygienic 
Products  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Sani-Flush  and  Mel’o. 
Magazines,  newspapers  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  used. 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.,  as 
part  of  its  institutional  and  public 
relations  advertising  campaign,  re¬ 
leased  1,000  and  748-line  advertise¬ 
ments  to  160  newspapers  in  144  eastern 
cities  this  week  devoted  to  a  tribute 
to  the  “Big  Inch”  pipeline  as,  “The 
World’s  Largest  Gun  —  And  It’s 
Trained  On  Hitler!”  The  copy  theme 
is  that,  while  “Big  Inch”  is  a  magnifi¬ 


KIWANI5  TO  SPEND  MILLION  IN  CAMPAIGN 

THE  “KEEP  AMERICA  AMERICAN”  campaign  of  Kiwanis  International, 
to  be  launched  on  a  nationwide  basis  starting  Nov.  1,  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  or  more  in  advertising,  it  was  asserted  Aug.  30  by 
O.  Sam  Cummings  of  Dallas,  past  president  of  Kiwanis,  Cummings  made 
his  statement  in  a  speech  opening  the  Dallas  phase  of  the  campaign,  for 
which  $15,000  has  already  been  raised.  Other  Kiwanis  clubs  are  to  raise  and 
spend  their  own  funds  in  cooperation  with  the  international  organization’s 
program  adopted  June  25  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  money  is  to  be  spent 
on  newspaper  advertising,  radio  spot  announcements,  billboards,  posters  and 
direct-mail  inserts. 


cent  achievement  of  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  petroleum  industry, 
it  can  bring  to  the  east  only  20%  of 
the  oil  previously  delivered  by  tank¬ 
ers  and  therefore  car  and  home 
owners  must  help  offset  any  erroneous 
belief  that  there  can  be  a  surplus  of 
petroleum  products  and  must  do 
everything  possible  to  conserve  auto¬ 
mobile  fuel  and  lubricants  and  house¬ 
hold  heating  oil.  The  advertisement 
also  featured  the  “back  the  at¬ 
tack”  slogan  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive. 

Cam^o  Vineyards  recently  launched 
its  first  campaign  in  metropolitan 
newspapers.  'The  account  is  handled 
by  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner, 
San  Francisco. 

The  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  office,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  handling  the  13-weeks  cam¬ 
paign  launched  on  Sept.  1  by  the 
Golden  State  Co.  The  initial  adver¬ 
tisement  was  a  two-color  institutional 
affair  that  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  cities  in  which  the 
firm  has  distribution. 

Pacific  Greyhound  Co.  is  releasing 
a  new  series  of  advertisements  to  aid 
recruiting  in  the  various  voluntary 
enlistment  groups  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  campaign  is  scheduled  for 
500  newspapers  in  the  seven  western 
states,  and  is  placed  through  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Hohman,  San  Francisco. 

Marsman  Co.  of  California,  indus¬ 
trial  engineers  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  consultants,  have  appointed  the 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

Gray  R.  Rogers,  Philadelphia 
agents,  announce  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  be  opened  up  this 
fall  by  L.  N.  Renault  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  for  American 
champagnes,  vermouths  and  wines. 
In  addition  to  17  national  magazines 
and  a  long  list  of  trade  publications, 
to  which  the  insertions  will  go,  Re¬ 
nault  will  continue  to  sponsor  the 
Almanac  de  Gotham  radio  program, 
featuring  Ed.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  Mu¬ 
tual  chain. 

The  U.  S.  Detergents  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Jaro,  has  appointed  the 
Arrow  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising  .  A 
national  campaign  will  be  conducted 
through  the  trade  press  and  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  complaint  against  Nestle’s 
Milk  Products,  Inc.,  relative  to  their 
soluble  coffee  product,  Nescafe,  was 
dismissed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  on  August  6.  The  decision  of 
the  Commission  was  to  close  the  case 
without  prejudice  since  the  Nescafe 
advertising  was  found  to  be  neither 
unfair  nor  deceptive  and  consequent¬ 
ly  no  cause  for  action  existed. 

The  Grocery  Store  Products  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  has  appointed  the  Duane 
Jones  Co.  as  advertising  agency  for 
Cream  of  Rice. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


WILLIAM  A.  BLEES  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vice-president  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  service 
to  the  agency’s  clients  of  the  West 
Coast  offices,  it  was  announced  today. 
Mr.  Blees  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  the  Hollywood  office  of  Young  4 
Rubicam.  Glf.nhall  Taylor  continues 
as  manager  of  the  radio  department 
in  the  Hollywood  office,  with  Robbins 
Milbank  as  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office. 

Russell  Clevenger  has  resigned  as 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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[.  Y.  Admen  to 
Participate  in 
'bird  Loan  Drive 


Left  to  right:  Colonel  Gilbert  Hodges,  member  of  Executive  Board,  New  York  Sun; 
Randolph  Burgess,  chairman  of  the  War  Finance  Committee  of  New  York  State;  Bruce 
Barton,  president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
advertising,  graphic  and  visual  arts  section  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of 
the  War  Finance  Committee  for  New  York  State;  William  E.  Cotter,  director  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Division. 


Nearly  2,000  representatives  of  the 
advertising,  graphic  and  visual  arts 
field  heard  plans  outlined  for  their 
participation  in  the  Third  War  Loan 
^ive  when  they  met  in  Victory 
Square,  New  York,  Sept.  1.  Asserting 
that  “without  your  industry,  your 
arts,  such  a  campaign  would  be  im¬ 
possible,”  Randolph  Burgess,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
and  chairman  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  of  New  York  State,  out¬ 
lined  a  four-point  program  for  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Burgess  urged  that;  1.  Every 
concern  subscribe  to  the  maximum  on 
its  own  account;  2.  all  employes,  both 
those  on  the  payroll  savings  plan  and 
•.hose  not,  buy  an  extra  $100  bond  in 
the  current  drives;  3.  executives  make 
every  effort  to  buy  as  many  bonds  as 
possible;  and  4.  American  business 
continue  to  help  by  paying  for  and 
conducting  advertising  in  support  of 
the  drive. 

15  Billion  Drive 

Explaining  that  the  success  of  this 
drive  for  $15,000,000,000,  of  which  New 
York  State’s  quota  is  nearly  five  bil- 
Ibn,  will  be  judged  as  much  on  the 
number  of  persons  participating  as  on 
the  money  collected,  Mr.  Burgess 
pointed  out  that  the  drive  will  help 
give  people  an  emotional  uplift  neces- 
jary  to  maximum  production  and 
that,  if  successful,  it  will  decrease  the 
danger  of  inflation. 

Barton  Protidos 

Following  music  by  the  lOlst  Mech¬ 
anized  Cavalry  Regimental  Band  and 
the  Ellis  Island  quartet  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  rally  was  officially 
opened  by  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem.  William  E.  Cotter,  director. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Division,  War 
Finance  Committee,  then  introduced 
Bruce  Barton,  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborp  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising,  graphic  and 
visual  arts  section  of  the  division,  who 
presided. 

After  warning  that  the  war  is  now 
in  a  crucial  stage  with  everyone  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  a  war-weariness  and 
that  our  enemies  are  hopeful  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  “letting-down,”  Barton 
asserted  that  “these  campaigns  must 
reach  further  out  and  further  down.” 

The  second  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Quincy  Howe,  radio  news  analyst, 
who  stated,  “Today  this  war  is  four 
years  old,  and  only  now  is  America 
going  to  feel  its  full  weight.”  He  as¬ 
serted  that  since  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China  have  been  at  war  so  long,  there 
s  only  one  counti'y,  the  United  States, 
which  has  the  surplus  power  to  carry 
die  offensive. 

Outlines  Offensives 

He  outlined  the  probable  military 
offensives  to  come,  showing  their 
magnitude,  and  stated  that  “our  of¬ 
fensive  at  home  is  first  against  our 
own  pocketbooks  and  then  against 
our  neighbor’s,”  and  that  the  current 
War  Bond  drive  calls  for  intelligence, 
sacrifice,  and  working  together  toward 
a  common  goal. 

The  program  of  speeches  concluded 
with  the  introduction  of  Elmer  Corn- 
*ell,  a  seaman,  who,  after  his  ship 
*8s  torpedoed,  spent  34  days  in  an 
open  boat  before  being  rescued.  He 
fpoke  briefly  urging  full  cooperation 
m  the  drive. 


Within  New  York  City  there  is 
already  evidence  of  the  cooperation  of 
business  with  the  drive,  for  Walter 
Merrill,  sales  director  of  the  War  Bond 
Advertising  Representatives  of  New 
York,  reported  that  as  of  Sept.  1,  ap¬ 
proximately  412,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  support  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive  have  been  pledged  in  both  the 
retail  store  field  and  in  the  general 
advertising  field. 

Five  advertisements  on  the  theme 
“Back  the  Attack  with  War  Bonds” 
will  appear  in  all  the  New  York  papers 
in  September  under  cooperative  spon¬ 
sorship,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
linage  will  have  single  sponsorship. 

NEW  ANA  MEMBERS 

The  following  companies  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made 
by  that  organization: 

Cutler-IIammcr,  Inc.,  Milwaukee;  Esmond 
Mills,  Inc.,  New  York;  Falstaff  Brewing  Corp., 
St.  Louis;  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Dearborn. 
Mich.;  Gotham  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Hewitt  Ruhber  Corp.,  BuBalo,  N.  Y;  Julius 
Kayser  &  Co.,  New  York;  Mentholatum  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.;  the  Marlin  Firearms  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  P.aul,  Minn.;  Mohawk 
Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
New  klavea.  Conn.;  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
Bartlesville,  Okla. ;  Seiberling  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio;  Wililam  Skinner  &  Sons, 
New  York;  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

■ 

FIRE  PREVENTION  ADS 

Newspapers  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  cooperative  page  ads  to 
local  insurance  agents’  associations 
and  other  groups  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  “Fire  Prevention  Week,”  Oct. 
3-0.  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  providing  local  fire  pre¬ 
vention  committees  with  a  special  mo¬ 


tion  picture  “short”  to  be  shown  in 
local  theaters  during  that  week.  The 
fire  prevention  film,  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  $4.90  to  local  committees,  will 
afford  newspapers  an  opportunity  to 
sell  special  ads,  calling  attention  to 
the  showing  of  the  film  at  local  the¬ 
aters  during  Fire  Prevention  Week. 
■ 

Store's  Ad  Promotes 
Retail  Advertising 

By  promoting  its  own  advertising 
and  that  of  retail  stores  in  general. 
Dewees’,  Philadelphia  specialty  shop, 
created  an  institutional  advertisement 
which  is  distinctive  in  a  time  when 
institutional  advertising  is  receiving 
increased  emphasis.  The  ad,  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Aug.  27,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Archdeacon,  the 
store’s  advertising  manager,  was 
headed  “Dewees’  Advertising  Is  a 
Chapter  of  Living  History.”. 

Copy  showed  how  in  the  past  few 
decades  retail  advertising  has  reflected 
much  of  “the  American  way  of  life” 
through  recording  the  history  of  fash¬ 
ion,  the  development  of  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  consequently 
raised  our  standard  of  living,  and  the 
creation  of  articles  of  beauty  and 
decoration. 

The  ad  continues,  “Today’s  retail 
advertising  writes  a  new,  more  vital 
chapter,”  and  relates  how  advertising 
urges  customers  to  buy  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps,  how  it  tells  of  “things  to 
save  as  well  as  things  to  buy,”  and 
how  it  “sets  forth  with  candor  the 
effects  of  priorities,  price  ceilings,”  etc. 

“It  seems  a  timely  reminder  to  the 
public,”  writes  Bruce  Wharton,  of  the 
Inquirer’s  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  “of  the  important  functions  of 
retail  advertising  in  normal  times,  and 
more  particularly  in  wartime.” 


Wrigley's  Back  in 
Newspapers,  Mags 

P.  K.  Wrigley,  president  of  the  Wm. 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company,  Chicago,  be¬ 
lieves  good  will  is  more  important 
for  a  five-cent  product,  such  as  a 
package  of  gum,  rather  than  for  an 
automobile,  for  instance,  which  comes 
in  the  category  of  a  major  purchase. 

Yet  Mr.  Wrigley  is  not  an  advertiser 
to  si)end  his  money  for  “good  will 
advertising”  merely  for  the  sake  of 
spending  the  money.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  and  practitioner  of 
converting  his  own  advertising  to  gov¬ 
ernment  use  during  wartime.  He  has 
been  doing  such  a  job  consistently  for 
several  years. 

Recently,  however,  the  Wrigley 
company  returned  to  newspap)ers  in 
a  modest  way,  using  the  rotogravure 
sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Group, 
along  with  quarter  page  ads  in  a 
limited  list  of  national  magazines. 
This  advertising  is  really  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  Wrigley’s  wartime  advertise¬ 
ments  which  have  been  appearing  in 
industrial  publications  to  tell  manage¬ 
ment  why  workers  chew  gum,  stress¬ 
ing  its  importance  in  helping  to  relieve 
nervous  tension,  eliminating  “sip  trips” 
to  the  water  fountain,  etc. 

The  current  newspaper  copy  follows 
this  wartime  theme,  but  the  message 
is  directed  to  the  general  public. 
Readers  are  asked  to  check  the  reasons 
for  which  they  chew  gum  while  work¬ 
ing.  Citing  percentages  given  by  “one 
large  group  of  people,”  the  opening  ad 
in  the  newspaper  and  magazine  series 
shows  that  the  largest  group,  32%, 
chew  gum  to  help  relieve  nervous 
tension;  with  13%%  “to  help  keep 
alert,  awake,  on  the  job,”  and  13%  “to 
relieve  discomfort  of  dry  mouth  and 
throat.”  The  copy  asks  the  reader: 
“Where  would  you  put  your  check 
mark?” 

While  Wrigley’s  major  advertising 
effort,  employing  radio,  billboards  and 
car  cards,  continues  to  be  converted 
especially  for  government  wartime 
messages — the  current  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  aimed 
at  merchandising  the  utility  value  of 
chewing  gum  and  avoids  the  appeal  to 
buy,  with  a  brief  company  message 
of  “good  will.” 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is 
placing  the  current  newspaper  and 
magazine  copy. 

■ 

Cuts  Large  Space 
Advertisers  20% 

Drastic  retrenchment  policies  have 
been  inaugurated  by  tlie  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  tabloid  evening  edition, 
in  an  effort  to  hold  newsprint  usage 
within  the  alloted  quotas  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  third  quarter,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Lee  Ellmaker, 
publisher  of  the  News.  “In  Septem¬ 
ber,”  he  said,  “all  advertisers  who 
used  5,000  or  more  lines  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1941  will  have  to  be 
cut  20%.  All  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  cut  an  average 
50%. ” 

How  hard  the  News  has  been  hit  is 
evidenced  by  Ellmaker’s  statement 
that  his  paper  had  been  forced  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  30  pages  of  advertising 
during  the  month  of  August.  In  an 
effort  to  cope  with  the  situation,  the 
News  editorial  management  threw  out 
four  full  pages  as  compared  with  1941 
news  content.  Every  feature  has  been 
cut  33J4%  for  space,  with  all  comics 
cut  20%  in  size,  and  all  headings  cut 
proportionately. 


ATTRIBUTES  SUCCESS  OF  SHOE  TO  ADVERTISING 

THE  SUCCESS  of  the  Adler  “Elevator”  shoe,  advertised  to  make  men 
“almost  two  inches  taller”  was  attributed  to  the  uninterrupted  use  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  by  Jesse  Adler,  president  of  the  Adler 
Shops  for  Men,  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  Using  the 
slogan,  “If  you  want  to  be  taller  than  ‘she’  is,”  ads  have  appeared  weekly  in 
New  York  and  Newark  newspapers  since  the  shoe  was  introduced  in  late 
1939.  As  a  result  of  advertisements  in  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
News,  New  York  Journal- American,  New  York  Post,  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
Newark  News,  and  Esquire,  orders  have  been  received  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  also  from  South  America,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  European  countries.  This  week  the  company  introduced  “Com- 
pliables”  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  28,  p.  10),  a  shoe  made  with  a  composition  sole, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Adler,  will  outwear  leather.  However,  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  the  amount  of  advertising  dealing  with  the  Elevators  and 
the  other  specialized  shoes  made  by  Adler.  Consolidated  Advertising  Agency 
handles  the  account. 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHE 


Daily’s  Effort  Saves  City 
From  “Ghost  Town”  Fate 

Scranton  Tribune  Leadership  Converting 
Mining  Town  Into  Manufacturing  Center 
Because  of  Vanishing  Coal  Veins 
By  JANE  BUTZNER 


FOR  the  first  time  in  U.  S.  history, 

a  mining  town  whose  veins  of 
mineral  wealth  have  been  worked  out 
is  avoiding  a  ghost  town  fate.  Scranton, 
Pa.,  a  town  where  25,000  miners’  jobs 
and  thousands  more  of  dependent  jobs 
have  been  lost  in  the  last  decade 
through  petering  out  of  the  veins  of 
anthracite  coal,  is  successfully  making 
the  transition  to  a  manufacturing  city, 
a  phenomenon  almost  entirely  engi¬ 
neered  by  the  city’s  morning  paper, 
the  Scranton  Tribune.  The  paper, 
working  wherever  possible  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor,  and 
other  civic  organizations,  has  initiated, 
formulated  and  executed  the  program 
that  has  rescued  the  city. 

Two  years  ago  Scranton  looked 
hopeless.  It  was  a  city  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  discouragement.  Its  citizens, 
thousands  of  whom  were  leaving  for 
better  economic  climates,  exhibited  an 
almost  universal  gloom  and  cynicism 
about  the  city’s  future.  The  city  was, 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  inexplic¬ 
ably  passed  over  as  a  war  plant 
site.  And  nothing  effectual  was  being 
done. 

Greater  Scranton  Foundation 

In  April,  1941,  however,  Tom  Connor, 
associate  editor  of  the  Tribune,  fed  up 
with  the  low  local  morale  and  with  a 
streak  of  bad  national  publicity  for 
the  city,  and  appalled  by  the  waste 
of  manpower  and  housing  and  the 
lack  of  opportunity  that  would  await 
the  region’s  returning  service  men, 
initiated  the  Greater  Scranton  Foun¬ 
dation  Fund  and  began  the  fight  for 
rehabilitation.  It  is  a  fight  that  has 
been  carried  on  day  after  day  by  edi¬ 
torial  pounding,  persistent  circulariza¬ 
tion  of  industry,  countless  trips  to 
Washington,  astute  needling  of  gov¬ 
ernment  production  and  procurement 
agencies,  and  research  into  and  refuta¬ 
tion  of  dozens  of  “reasons”  for  pass¬ 
ing  over  Lackawanna  County  plant 
sites. 

The  paper  has  completely  subordi¬ 
nated  partisan  politics  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  fight.  A  Republican  paper,  it 
has  worked  largely  with  and  through 
Democrats,  and  has  had  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  civic  organizations. 

The  1943  fruits  of  the  program  are 
35  new  industries  in  the  city  and 
vicinity,  with  full-operation  employ¬ 
ment  of  14,860,  and  full-operation  an¬ 
nual  payrolls  of  $22,124,900.  The  larg¬ 
est  of  the  new  plants,  operated  by 
Murray  Corp.  of  America,  to  make 
wings  for  B-29  bombers,  will  employ 
7,000  after  it  goes  into  operation  in 
December.  The  Wilkening  Mfg.  Co., 
piston  ring  maker,  will  employ  1,200, 
and  Standard  Piezo  Co.,  radio  parts, 
now  employs  570,  will  employ  625. 

New  CoRipoaiat 

The  new  companies  also  include  15 
garment  makers,  three  rug  companies, 
two  tobacco  companies,  a  bag  com¬ 
pany,  two  metal  fabricators,  a  print¬ 
ing  and  bookbinding  company,  five 
camouflage  net  makers  (Scranton  has 
25%  of  the  country’s  camouflage  net 
production),  and  a  maker  of  slide 
fasteners.  On  the  fire  are  a  military 
airport,  a  high  tension  rayon  plant 
and  an  aluminum  extrusion  plant. 

Intangible  results  are  a  new  spirit 
of  optimism  and  confidence  in  Scran¬ 
ton’s  citizens,  and  a  raising  of  morale 


of  30,000  local  service  men,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  many  letters  the  Tribune 
has  received  from  soldiers  and  sailors 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  home 
front  fi^t. 

All  this  has  been  done  on  a  financial 
.shoestring.  The  Tribune-fathered, 
$25,000  Greater  Scranton  Foundation 
Fund,  made  up  in  large  part  of  dollar 
contributions  from  working  people, 
covered  the  program  until  this  April, 
when  it  was  renewed.  The  new  in¬ 
dustries  have  come  in  under  no  finan¬ 
cial  or  special  tax  inducements,  but 
solely  on  the  Tribune’s,  and  the 
Fund’s  campaign  to  impress  industry 
and  government  with  the  facts  of 
Scranton’s  idle  labor  and  housing 
pools  and  the  advantages  of  its  loca¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  resources. 
The  new  industries  are  not  fade-away 
war  babies.  Those  on  war  work,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bomber  wing  plant,  have 
specific  plans  for  peace  time  conver¬ 
sion. 

Fight  Goes  On 

The  Tribune’s  fight  has  not  been, 
and  still  is  not,  easy.  With  labor  short¬ 
ages  the  biggest  problem  in  war  boom 
centers,  the  Scranton  War  Manpower 
District  still  has  close  to  30,000  un¬ 
employed.  It  needs  more  heavy  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  Tribune  is  still  un¬ 
relentingly  fighting  for  them. 

The  biggest  problem  has  been  to 
counter  a  maddening  WPB  brush-off 
and  run-around.  It  has  not  been 
enough  to  point  out  the  waste  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  city’s  idle  workers 
and  empty  houses,  the  absurdity  of  its 
citizens  (25,000  of  them,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated)  finding  it  necessary  to  go  to 
war  boom  towns  and  war  boom  con¬ 
ditions  to  find  work  that  should  be 
brought  to  them,  the  tragedy  of 
fathers  migrating  for  work  while  their 
families  remain  at  home  in  Scranton, 
and  the  grim  outlook  of  the  city’s  ser¬ 
vice  men,  of  whom  there  is  believed 
to  be  the  highest  per  capita  percentage 
in  the  country. 

The  Tribune  has,  of  course,  drummed 
on  these  points  unceasingly,  and  has 
seen  to  it  that  they  are  brought, 
through  letters,  reprints  and  personal 
visits,  to  the  attention  of  key  govern¬ 
ment  men.  In  addition  it  has  ex¬ 
haustively  grappled  with  an  uncanny 
collection  of  excuses  for  snubbing 
Scranton — for  example,  that  the  skies 
are  laden  with  dust  and  dirt,  that  the 
city  has  no  suitable  building  sites,  that 
it  is  too  close  to  the  seacoast,  that  it 
lacks  gas,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseum. 

Physical  and  Cost  Data 

Through  the  Fund,  of  which  Mr. 
Connor  is  chairman,  thorough  physical 
and  cost  data  on  a  large  number  of 
sites  were  drawn  up  and  circulated, 
the  services  of  a  permanent  Wash¬ 
ington  representative,  E.  M.  Elliott, 
were  enlisted,  and,  among  other  things, 
a  Harvard  soil  mechanics  expert  was 
brought  in  to  make  tests  which  re¬ 
futed  WPB  double-talk  about  quick¬ 
sand. 

An  idea  of  the  persistence  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  Tribune’s  fight  to 
put  the  city’s  unemployed  to  work 
can  be  obtained  from  the  story  behind 
the  location  of  the  Wilkening  Mfg. 
Co.’s  piston  ring  plant  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Connor,  hearing  that  the  Air 
Corps  had  requested  greater  produc¬ 


tion  from  the  U.  S.  Hammered  Piston 
Ring  Co.  of  Sterling,  N.  J.,  presented 
the  company  with  the  story  of  Scran¬ 
ton’s  labor  resources  and  persuaded  it 
to  locate  its  new  plant  in  the  city. 
After  much  battling  with  the  WPB 
Plant  Facilities  section,  which  wanted 
to  locate  the  plant  in  Baltimore  as  a 
part  of  American  Hammered  Piston 
Ring  Co.,  the  Scranton  site  was  finally 
approved.  Approval  turned  out  to  be 
only  tentative,  however;  the  company 
was  abruptly  asked  for  a  stiff  produc¬ 
tion  guarantee  which  it  felt  unable  to 
meet  and  the  plant  building  was  can¬ 
celled.  The  Tribune,  in  full  cry, 
hopped  in  with  vociferous  protests, 
effective  enough  to  win  relocation  of 
the  plant  under  management  of  the 
Wilkening  Mfg.  Co. 

Battles  of  a  similar  pattern  were 
fought  for  the  Murray  Corp.  plant, 
and  are  now  being  waged  over  several 
other  heavy  industry  plants  and  a 
now  -  you-have-it-and-now-you-don’t 
military  airport.  The  Tribune,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  it  has  so  far 
had  and  the  very  evident  change  in 
the  city  and  its  citizens,  a  tribute  to 
the  potency  of  the  printed  word, 
pounds  away  on  these  projects  and 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  out  for  every  new 
opportunity. 

JOIN  25-YEAR  CLUB 

Sixty-two  employes  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  were  presented  service 
pins  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Jay- 
hawk  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  Aug.  25  by  the 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.  Eight,  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  25  years,  became  members 
of  the  Old  Timer  Club.  They  were: 
N.  M.  Burrell,  engraving  department; 
T.  R.  Snyder,  city  circulation  depart¬ 
ment;  Louise  Roote,  Capper’s  Weekly 
editor;  O.  W.  Devine,  city  circulation 
department;  Joe  Walter,  night  com¬ 
posing  room;  Oren  Millison,  Capper’s 
Farmer  editorial  department;  and 
George  Wylie,  electrotyping  depart¬ 
ment.  Elmer  Willett  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  department  has  also  earned  his 
twenty-five-year  pin,  but  was  con¬ 
fined  at  his  home  because  of  sickness. 
A  twenty-five-year  service  pin  was 
also  awarded  by  mail  to  Harry  Holm¬ 
gren  in  the  Kansas  City  Daily  Kansan 
office. 

SET  UP  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Future  Montana  newspapermen  and 
women  will  benefit  from  three  $100 
scholarships  set  up  by  publishers  of 
the  state  to  encourage  and  support 
worthy  students  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Montana  State  University, 
it  was  announced  Aug.  31  by  James 
L.  C.  Ford,  dean  of  the  journalism 
school.  The  Montana  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation  voted  unanimously  in  its  re¬ 
cent  convention  to  establish  a  $100 
scholarship,  with  details  for  its  award 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  faculty  in  cooperation  with 
the  association’s  executive  committee. 
Two  individual  publishers  each 
matched  the  offer,  with  O.  S.  Warden, 
of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  and  Dan 
Whetstone,  of  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer 
Press,  volunteering  to  provide  for  two 
more  scholarships.  They  will  be 
known  as  the  Whetstone  Scholarship 
in  Journalism  and  the  Warden  Schol¬ 
arship. 

LESTER  STONE  RESIGNS 

Lester  B.  Stone,  $10,000  a  year  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  New  York's 
Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post,  effective  Sept.  30,  to 
become  an  executive  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  on  Oct.  1. 
Stone,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Mayor’s  official  family  si:ice  Jan.  1, 
1934,  formerly  worked  as  newsman 
for  International  News  Service  and 
the  City  News  Association  ot  New 
York  City. 


Await  Decision  on  ^ 
Mobile  Contempt 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  31— Decisiod 
an  appeal  by  R.  B.  Chandler,  g 
lisher  of  the  Press  Register,  agai| 
$10  fine  and  six-hour  sentence  j 
posed  by  Inferior  Court  Judge  Ti« 

J.  Touart  on  a  charge  of  content 
court,  is  expected  to  be  rendered  G 
14  by  Probate  Judge  Norvellg 
Leigh,  Jr. 

TTiomas  E.  Twitty,  attorney  fof| 
publisher,  filed  a  written  brief  Bj 
Judge  Leigh  yesterday,  claU 
Touart’s  conviction  of  ChandleriH 
lated  freedom  of  the  press,  as  guii^ 
teed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
States,  and  existing  laws. 

Oral  arguments  were  waived  b| 
Twitty  and  State’s  Solicitor  Bait! 
Chamberlain  and  the  state  was  gin 
until  Sept.  10  to  file  its  brief. 

Chanffier  was  convicted  of  contaj 
of  court  when  he  refused  to  apo]^ 
to  Judge  Touart  for  an  editorial 
Register  criticizing  Touart’s  lenigi 
toward  a  defendant  accused  of 
ing  a  race  riot  at  the  Alabama  Dt 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company  ||| 
last  May  25. 

Yesterday’s  brief  was  in  conneei 
with  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding^ 
by  Chandler’s  counsel  a  short  ia 
after  the  publisher  was  found 
Chandler  is  at  liberty  under  $500  ki 
■ 

Reporter  Witness 
Upheld  By  Judge 

The  unsupported  word  of  a  neu, 
paper  reporter  for  a  reputable  nev^ 
paper  was  accepted  as  against 
other  witnesses  this  week  by  a  Woor 
socket,  R.  I.,  judge  in  a  liquor  case 
The  reporter,  John  T.  Plante,  Woo: 
socket  correspondent  of  the  Providonr 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin,  testified  in 
ease  which  found  the  defendant  fcet 
$100  and  costs,  guilty  of  unlicessi 
sale  of  intoxicants. 

“To  find  this  defendant  not  gui'.:: 
I  would  have  to  believe  that  Pia:.: 
was  absolutely  ‘pie-eyed’  drunk  a* 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on 
Judge  Edward  F.  Dwyer  in  Twelit 
District  Court  declared.  “Gentlcmer. 
he  continued.  “I  fully  believe  the  tor. 
mony  of  Plante  and  absolutely  db 
believe  the  testimony  of  all  of  n 
defense  witnesses.” 

Plante  testified  the  defendant  h; 
served  him  “rum  and  coke”  drinks: 
a  local  club  on  the  night  of  June! 
and  early  morning  of  June  12.  Jud: 
Dwyer  also  pointed  out  that  “the  ui: 
ness  for  the  state  is  a  man  who  didr. 
go  out  to  make  a  criminal  complair 
He  went  there  as  a  reporter,  to  get 
story.” 

LAUD  W.  R.  HEARST 

A  resolution  commending  Willia; 
Randolph  Hearst  for  his  foresighted 
ness  in  anticipating  the  wartime  ho',:= 
ing  shortage  in  the  Chicago  area  a: 
for  his  coopseration  with  home  builde: 
in  meeting  the  crisis,  was  recend 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metro 
politan  Home  Builders  Association  i 
Chicago.  The  resolution  was  adopte 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  ( 
A.  Campbell  Macisaac,  Chicago  Hf 
a  Id- American  real  estate  editor, 
was  loaned  for  six  months  by 
paper  to  head  a  liaison  staff  betweo 
home  builders,  war  plant  officials  ar 
federal  housing  agencies. 

EDITORS  ON  AIR 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor,  Memph 
Commercial  Appeal;  Eugene  Mey« 
publisher,  Washington  (D.  C.)  P®* 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Clevelc^ 
Press,  and  Chet  Shaw,  managing  ei 
lor,  Newsweek,  will  participate 
NBC’s  second  nationwide  roundup 
editorial  opinion,  “The  Editor  Speab 
Sept.  5  at  4:30  p.m.  E.W.T. 
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OTSPOT 

for  SALES 


The  CLEVELAND 
2-in-1  MARKET 

i  Greater  Cleveland 
i  PLUS  the  26 
I  adjacent 

I  counties. 


Because  the  Cleveland  2-m-l  market  is 
one  of  the  hot  spots  m  the  nation's  arsenal, 
It  Is  one  of  the  nation's  hot  spots  for  sales. 
Greater  Cleveland — Ohio's  largest  retail 
market  combined  with  the  26  adjacent 
counties — Ohio's  second  largest  retail 
market — is  a  double-action  market  that 
brings  to  reality  the  Ideal  situation  every 
aggressive  sales  manager  dreams  about. 
And  the  fact  that  BOTH  parts  of  this 
2-In- 1  market  are  reached  and  sold 
through  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  makes 
It  all  the  more  attractive.  Strike  while  the 
Iron  Is  hot  In  the  Cleveland  2-In- 1  market 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Established  1842 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Develops  Ccdendor  for 
WPB  Fat  Salvage  Drive 

A  calendar  designed  to  promote 
saving  of  waste  fats  by  housewives, 
created  by  D.  J.  Mitchell,  city  editor 
of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald,  has  been  accorded  national 
recognition  by  the  War  Production 
Board  Salvage  Division. 

The  calendar  has,  in  the  usual  places 
occupied  by  the  numerals,  caricatures 
of  Hitler,  Hirohito  and  Mussolini.  The 
housewife  who  saves  a  tablespoonful 
of  waste  kitchen  fats  a  day  is  entitled 
to  strike  off  the  picture  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  who  appears  on  the  calendar 
that  day.  At  the  end  of  31  days  the 
housewife  has  a  pound  of  waste  fats, 
31  tablespoonsful  making  a  pound. 

Mitchell  devised  the  calendar  in  his 
capacity  as  waste  fats  chairman  for 
the  St.  Clair  County  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  W.  W.  Ottaway,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Herald,  is  chair¬ 
man.  Originally  introduced  through 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  the  cal¬ 
endar  was  later  reprinted  and  dis¬ 
tributed  house  to  house  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  in  Algonac  and 
Marysville,  Mich.  Copies  were  sent 
to  the  General  Salvage  Branch,  Salv¬ 
age  Division,  WPB,  in  Washington, 
and  enthusiastically  received  by  offi¬ 
cials,  who  requested  permission  to 
reproduce  the  calendar.  Mitchell  and 
Ottaway  countered  with  the  forward¬ 
ing  to  the  Salvage  Division  of  500 
mats,  rolled  in  the  newspaper  shop. 
These  mats  have  been  distributed  on 
a  nation-wide  scale,  evoking  interest 
from  many  state  salvage  committees. 
New  York  State  ordered  20,000  re¬ 
prints,  and  similar  quantities  are  being 
used  elsewhere. 

■ 

Newspapers  Lauded 
For  Red  Cross  Aid 

C.  R.  Beardsley,  chairman  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  this  week  lauded  New 
York  newspapers  for  their  response 
to  his  recent  plea  to  publicize  the  need 
for  blood  donors.  “Every  single  paper 
responded  wholeheartedly  with  offers 
to  assist  us,’’  Mr.  Beardsley  said  in 
a  letter  to  Editor  &  Polisher. 

“This  is  another  manifestation  of 
the  magnificent  way  in  which  our 
American  newspapers  are  supporting 
the  war  effort.  With  their  supply  of 
newsprint  reduced  and  with  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demands  upon  them  for  space, 
the  papers  have,  nevertheless  found 
means  to  do  everything  that  has  been 
asked  of  them  in  the  promotion  of 
war  projects  from  salvage  to  ration¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  high  tribute  both  to  the 
patriotism  and  genius  of  our  free  press, 
,  and  I  hope  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
may  find  the  opportunity  to  make 
known  the  gratitude  of  the  Red  Cross.’’ 


dvertising 

EADERSHIP 


reflects  The  Star  S'  X 

i  J'- 

pEADERSHIP, 


at  Washington 


correction 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Sept.  1 — The 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  erroneously 
reported  as  omitting  all  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  from  Sunday  country  edi¬ 
tions  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  21,  page  34) .  Only 
Help  Wanted  advertising  is  omitted 
from  Sunday  country  editions  of  the 
Times,  most  of  which  go  to  Army 
camps  and  constitute  a  type  of  circu¬ 
lation  valueless  to  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tisers. 

■ 

Paper  Must  Be  Sued 
In  Home  County 

Jacskson,  Miss.,  Aug.  30 — Any  cause 
of  action  against  a  newspaper  accrues 
where  it  is  published  and  not  at  a  dis¬ 
tribution  point,  the  state  supreme 
court  held  recently  in  two  cases  in¬ 
volving  Mississippi  and  Memphis  pub¬ 
lications. 

Justice  Harvey  McGehee  in  the  case 
of  Ned  Lee  vs.  the  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  held  that  action  against  the 
the  latter  should  be  taken  in  Shelby 
County,  Tenn.,  where  it  is  published, 
and  not  in  a  Mississippi  court. 

In  the  other  case,  J,  M.  Forman  vs. 
the  Mississippi  Publishers  Corp.,  hold¬ 
ing  company  of  the  Jackson  Daily 
News,  Justice  Julian  P.  Alexander 
said  suit  should  have  been  filed  in 
Hinds  County,  where  the  paper  is 
published,  and  not  in  Sunflower 
County,  residence  of  the  appellant. 

Justice  McGehee’s  decision,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  Chief  Justice 
Sydney  Smith,  Justice  V.  A.  Griffith 
and  Justice  Alexander,  followed  the 
finding  of  Federal  Judge  Allan  Cox 
in  the  northern  district.  Enlarging  on 
the  position  of  the  Webster  County 
circuit  court  judge,  who  held  that  the 
Memphis  firm  was  not  subject  to  suit 
in  that  county  but  in  Hinds  County 
where  a  news  bureau  is  maintained. 


the  majority  held  that  the  non-resi¬ 
dent  corporation  was  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  “in  a  legal  sense’’  in  Mississippi.” 

■ 

Omaha  Paper  Limits 
Ads,  Circulation 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  WPB 
restrictions  on  newsprint,  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  -  Herald  has  adopted 
three  measures  affecting  classified  and 
display  advertising  and  circulation. 
The  latter  had  risen  to  over  194,000 
and  the  paper’s  initial  action  was  to 
cut  off  approximately  4.500  farthest 
from  Om^a  and  freeze  circulation. 

To  avoid  rationing  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  paper  has  asked  all 
local  advertisers  to  hold  their  space 
each  month  to  the  amount  used  last 
year.  In  addition,  “help  wanted”  ads 
are  limited  to  three  inches,  can  be 
run  only  in  the  classified  columns,  and 
will  not  be  carried  in  Sunday  editions 
outside  of  Omaha  unless  they  are 
received  by  Wednesday  afternoon  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  request  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  out-of-town  editions. 

FTC  CITES  PUBUCATION 

Washington,  Aug.  30 — ^The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  cited  American 
Business  Survey,  Inc.,  160  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  and  its  president, 
Milton  Strauss,  on  the  complaint  that 
the  respondents’  publication  is  falsely 
represented  as  a  magazine  within 
the  general  meaning  of  that  term. 
The  Commission  charges  American , 
Business  Survey  is  sold  on  a  quantity 
basis  to  persons  who  have  been  made 
subjects  of  laudatory  articles.  Those 
articles,  the  Commission  asserts,  “are 
of  no  Interest  to  the  general  public  and 
consist  almost  entirely  of  items  which  j 
.  .  .  attempt  to  minimize  violations  of  j 
law  and  ‘whitewash’  the  violators,  orj 
which,  purporting  to  be  news  stories,! 
are  disguised  advertisements.” 


New  York’s 
newest  Pied  Pip¬ 
er  of  P  a  n  d  e  - 
monium  is  Earl 
Wilson,  whose 
dipsy-doodling  in 
the  New  York 
POST  is  rocking 
the  town. 


1!®_ 


>Oo  Oooe< 

»  o  o  o  e  o  o  < 


No  star’s  nose  is  too 
tip-tilted  for  his 
wacky  interviews — 
and  200,000  readers 
of  the  POST  call 
them  “Tops!” 


His  thoughtful  treatise  on  the 
physiological  effects  of  sitting 
in  the  night  club  seat  just  va¬ 
cated  by  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
rocketed  him  into  the  weekly 
news  mags  .  .  .  and  into  POST 
readers’  hearts  .  .  . 


Earl  Wilson  and  the 
dozen  other  top  feature 
writers  of  the  New  York 
POST  have  built  a  swell 


market-place  for  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  or  any  one  of  a 
thousand  other  luxuries. 


— write,  wire  or  phone  to  Ed 
Kennelly,  National  Advertisinst 
Manager,  for  details — as  the  POST 
.has  no  national  representatives. 


DURATION 

HORSE-SENSE.., 


or  three 


ways 
to  meet 
wartime 
cuts  and 


shortages 
nonchalantly . . . 


1- SAVE  SPACE 

with  NEA! 

.  .  sheared  to  wartime  de¬ 
mands.  NEA  gives  you  a 
maximum  of  material  in  a 
minimum  of  space  .  . 

2- SAVE  TIME  . . . 

with  NEA! 

.  .  always  on  the  alert  for 
latest  informations  NEA 
brings  clients  complete  fea¬ 
ture  and  picture  coverage 
.  .  no  need  to  shop  else¬ 
where. 

3- SAVE  DOLLARS 

with  NEA! 

.  .  the  complete  budget  of¬ 
fers  complete  coverage  .  • 
all  you  need  add  ,is  local 


And  always  extra 
"somethings"  are 
being  added— 
without  extra  cost, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


for  SEPTEMBER  4,  1943 
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Oregon  we  have  enough  VIRGIN  TIMBER 
to  rebuild  every  home  in  the  United  States!" 


by  ORVILLE  MILLER 

President 

West  Coast  Lumbermen'e  Asseelation 

ORECON— in  standing  saw  timber, 
first  in  lumber  production  for  war— is  first 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  vast  forest  re> 
source  within  its  bounderies. 

Our  work  in  the  postwar  era  is  cut  out 
for  us:  home  building;  farm  rehabilitation; 
pulp  and  paper;  rayon;  plywood  and  plastic 
plywood;  and  a  new  world  of  wood  chemistry.  An  almost  endless 
chain  of  progressive  industrial  development  is  solidly  rooted  in 
the  perpetual  forests  of  Oregon. 

Great  as  are  the  war  demands  for  lumber,  they  amount  to  only 
2%  of  our  mature  supply.  The  more  we  cut,  the  more  we  grow ! 
Newly  logged  areas  are  naturally  seeded  or  hand  planted.  We  have 
7,675,000  acres  of  growing  forests,  under  saw  timber  size. 

Forthright  industrial  leaders  will  see  great  new  opportunities 
rising  from  Oregon’s  leadership  in  the  perpetuation  of  its  lumlter 
supply— the  basic  material  for  the  last  300  years. 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 

The 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Lumber  is  one  of  this  state’s  many  great  payroll  producers,  but  like 
them  all,  it  is  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The  Oregonian  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  influences  the  buying  habits  of  the  whole  area. 


HOMES.  Oregon  lumber  will  be  ready  to  meet  America’s 
impatience  to  build  19  million  new  homes  after  Victory. 


PULP  AND  PAPER.  From  Oregon  forests:  giant  rolls  of 
newsprint,  rayon,  and  other  wood  cellulose  products. 


PLYWOOD.  The  amazing  Mosqaito  Bomber — made  of 
Oregon  wood — is  an  "eye-opener”  to  plywood’s  future. 
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Casualties  on  Page  One 
A  NEW  and  dramatic  angle  was  used 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Sept.  1  as 
that  paper  joined  in  the  all-out  drive 
to  sell  bonds  for  the  Third  War  Loan. 

Featured  prominently  on  Page  One, 
which  carried  a  banner  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  start  of  the  drive,  was  the 
legular  Michigan  war  casualty  list, 
Douglas  D,  Martin,  m,e.,  said  that  he 
had  ordered  the  casualty  list  played 
on  Page  One  for  the  duration  of  the 
campaign  to  drive  home  to  the  public 
that  there  really  is  a  war  going  on. 

The  casualty  list  is  carried  under 
a  two-line  heading  reading: 

“BUY  A  BOND; 

SAVE  A  BOY! 

“Every  bond  that  is  sold  speeds  the 
end  of  the  war  and  helps  save  the  life 
of  a  boy,”  Martin  said.  “I  think  print¬ 
ing  the  casualty  list  on  Page  One  will 
help  drive  home  the  fact  that  we  are 
really  in  a  war,  that  our  boys  are 
being  killed  and  that  the  killing  will 
end  only  when  we  provide  enough 
ol  the  essential  tools  through  buying  • 
more  bonds." 

Prayers  for  Service  Men 
‘  MY  INVOCATIONS,”  a  collection  of 
daily  prayers  for  men  in  service 
written  by  ministers  of  many  faiths, 
has  been  made  available  to  its  readers 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  courage,  hope, 
faith  and  good  will.  It  is  a  neatly- 
bound,  vest  pocket  size  book  sold  for 
2,^  cents  and  is  being  promoted 
through  news  stories.  Letters  to  all  | 
churches  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  also  i 
suggest  mention  of  the  book  from  the  i 
pulpit  or  in  bulletins  to  church  mem-  I 
bers.  ' 

One  prayer  selected  from  the  book 
is  published  each  day  in  the  Times. 

The  invocations  originally  were 
compiled  by  Albert  V.  Weigel,  secre-  ; 
tary  of  the  Southern  California  Busi-  j 
ness  Men’s  Assn.,  who  has  two  sons  in 
service,  as  his  contribution  to  the  war  1 
effort.  He  printed  it  privately  and 
distributed  it  to  friends.  Robert  ' 
Svensson,  Times  promotion  manager, 
saw  a  copy  and  arranged  to  have  the 
Times  handle  distribution  on  a  wider 
scale.  A  royalty  is  paid  Mr.  Weigel.  > 
Requests  for  the  book  currently  are  i 
running  about  200  a  day,  Svensson 
reports. 

Second  Printing 

A  BOOKLET,  “What  Are  We  Fighting 
For?"  containing  20  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  ^ 
patch  from  Feb.  21  to  May  2  of  this  ; 
year,  will  soon  be  in  its  second  print-  1 
ing.  The  new  edition  of  5,000  copies  | 
follows  a  first  edition  of  10,000  copies  | 
which  is  about  exhausted.  i 

Educators,  librarians  and  officers  of  | 
the  armed  services  are  among  those  j 
who  have  requested  the  book  so  far. 
One  of  the  largest  requests  was  for 
1.000  copies  for  distribution  among 
Army  Air  Force  students  training  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  Committee,  a  central 
bureau  for  formation  of  discussion 
groups,  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  received  3.000  copies  for  its 
mailing  list.  Contributors  to  the  115-  i 
page  booklet  include  Stuart  Chase, 
James  Truslow  Adams,  former  Sena¬ 
tor  George  W.  Norris,  former  Gov. 
Harold  E.  Stassen  and  former  Gov. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

MAILING  BAN  LIFTED 

The  Post  Office  Department  Aug. 

31  restored  second  class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  National  Police  Gazette 
after  barring  it  from  the  mails  for 
nearly  a  year  on  g.'ounds  it  was  given 


over  to  “leg  art”  and  lewd  language. 
Informed  of  the  decision,  publisher 
Harold  Roswell  said  it  “indicates  that 
a  free  press  still  exists  in  America." 

Skott  “Takai 

A  SOMBER  NOTE  for  the  Short 

Takes  column: 

A  soldier’s  wife,  bereft  of  “the  only 
thing  that  remained”  to  her  of  the  home 
she  and  her  husband  had  shared,  ran 
this  ad  under  personals  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American  re¬ 
cently. 

“To  the  hit-and-run  driver  who 
killed  iny  kitten  late  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  Aug.  21,  at  the  comer  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Dougherty  Streets,  Water¬ 
bury: 

“Your  insane  speeding  has  destroyed 
the  only  thing  that  remained  to  a 
soldier’s  wife  of  the  home  she  once 
had  with  her  husband.  You  saw  from 
the  name  tag  on  the  kitten’s  harness 
that  her  owner  lived  only  20  yards 
away.  But  you  did  not  notify  me.  In¬ 
stead,  you  threw  the  broken  little 
body  far  into  the  bushes,  thereby 
needlessly  prolonging  my  search  for 
24  terrible  hours.  But  not  only  are 
you  an  irresponsible  coward;  you  are 
a  heartless  fiend,  a  fitting  candidate 
for  the  ‘meanest  man’  appellation; 
you  stole  the  harne.ss  from  the  dead 
body.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  first 
killing  your  victims  and  then  robbing 
them  of  anything  that  strikes  your 
fancy?” 

The  reporter  for  the  Republican 
who  discovered  the  ad  commented  at 


the  close  of  a  page  one  feature  story, 
a  note  to  “Dear  Boss:” 

“We  happen  to  like  kittens.  We 
second  the  nomination  for  the  mean¬ 
est  man  title.” 

■ 

A  HEADLINE  in  the  Tarrytown 

(N.  Y.)  Daily  News  reflects  the 
opinion  of  many  eastern  motorists: 

GAS  BAN  IS  OFF;  NO  IT'S  ON; 

NO  IT'S  OFF;  NO  IT'S  ON;  NUTS! 

■ 

A  NEW  YORK  executive  of  a  large 

newspaper  chain  unexpectedly 
turned  up  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
chain’s  weaker  links  in  the  hinter¬ 
lands.  .  Striding  to  the  city  desk,  he 
picked  up  a  newspaper  lying  there 
and  made  a  violent  gesture  of  dis¬ 
approval. 

“This  is  terrible,”  he  declared.  “This 
front  page  explains  everything.  No 
wonder  our  circulation  here  is  so 
stinko!” 

Thereupon,  the  New  York  executive 
proceeded  to  explain  in  detail  what 
was  wrong  with  the  newspaper’s  front 
page. 

In  his  opinion,  every  story  on  it 
was  misplayed,  overplayed,  under¬ 
played.  overwritten  or  badly  handled. 

The  managing  editor,  city  editor, 
slot  man  and  a  few  stall  members  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  rumpus  grinned  as  the 
New  York  executive  stormed  into  his 
peroration:  “No  wonder  we  can’t  sell 
as  many  papers  as  the  opposition  with 
that  kind  of  front  page!” 

Noticing  the  grins,  he  demanded, 
“What  are  you  all  so  happy  about?” 

“That,”  chuckled  the  city  editor, 
pointing  to  the  front  page  the  New 
York  executive  had  been  denouncing, 
“is  the  opposition.” 


Kalamazoo 


is  Twins! 


.4hvays  a  major  Micliigan  mar¬ 
ket,  Kalamazoo  today  offers  twin 
values  that  any  advertiser  can 
nnderstainl. 


.38.000  families  in  the  Kalamazoo 
retail  trading  zone,  and  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  has  a  «laily 
circulation  of  .3.3.681. 


Peacetime  production  of 
paper  products,  pharniaccuti- 
eals,  stoves,  castings  and  ma- 
ehinery  is  now  greatly  increased 
hy  additional  wartime  demands. 
Bank  clearings  are  running  15% 
aht'ad  of  last  year.  Retail  sales 


For  further  facts,  call  Dan  A. 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435 
i\.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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In  AUGUST 


What  the  NEWS 
is  doing  to 

SAVE  NEWSPRINT 

EDITORIAL  , 

. . .  Features  Omitted 

News  Index 

Handwriting 

"How  He  Proposed” 

Embarrassing  Moments 

Beauty  &  Love  Answers 

True  Story  illustrations 

Deathless  Deer 

Comic  notices 

Short  Story 

Rector’s  Recipe 

Poems  You  Ought  to  Know 

Aesop’s  Fal)les 

Other  Features  condensed 

. . .  Sunday  Roto  &  Comics 

Reduction  of: 

Comic  Section  to  12  pages 
Country  Roto  to  8  pages 

MECHANICAL 

Reduction  in: 

Comic  paper  weight 
Roto  cylinder  cut-oil 
Waste 

CIRCULATION 

Sunday  News  pri<e  raised  to 
lo^  in  states  and  Canada 

Unsold  papers  and  returns 
drastically  reduced 

ADVERTISING 

All  hut  national  advertising 
omitted  from  Daily  Country 
circulation 

Reduced  advertising  in  Sunday 
Black -and- White  Country 
edition 

Total  number  of  pages  reduced 

Classified  omitted  Friday  and 
Saturday 

Classified  limited  to  10  lines 


Curtailed  advertising  wherever 
|M)ssible  in  all  sections  of 
The  News 


MSULTt  In  1943  Tha  Naws  will  u$a 
approximataly  17,000  tons  lata 
nawsprint  than  In  1941. 


overage  net  paid  drcolotion  of  the 

I  dailYjBI  news  exceeded 


iPiaURE  NEWSPAPER 


2,050,000 

ALL  TIME  HIGH  in  News  History! 


SUNDAY®  NEWS  exceeded 

NiWr  ASKPtCTUtI  NfWSMmt 

3,900,000 

Up  100,000  over  August  1942  in  spite  of 
curtailed  distribution  of  200,000  copies 


SERVES  MORE  READERS 

.  .  .  BUT  SAVES  NEWSPRINTI 


Since  the  newsprint  shortage  l(x>inetl, 
The  News  has  done  nothing  to  promote 
circulation  growth. 

But  the  public  still  continues  to  buy 
more  copies!  This  August  the  public  de¬ 
manded  —  and  got  —  more  copies  of  The 
News  than  in  any  previous  August.  Daily 
News  circulation  set  an  all-time  high! 
Sunday  New’s  circulation  exceeded  August 
1942  by  over  100,000  copies,  and  August 
1941  by  over  300,000! 

^^"e  have  been  able  to  meet  this  rising 
demand  only  by  the  most,  careful  use  of 
our  newsprint.  We’ve  omitted  some  edi¬ 
torial  features,  condensed  others,  limited 
comic  and  country  roto  size,  made  me- 


THE 


NEW  YORKS 


rhanical  and  distribution  changes,  and 
limited  certain  advertising— to  save  news¬ 
print.  But  we  have  maintained  a  terse, 
concise,  readable,  interesting  newspaper. 

Before  the  war.  The  News  led  all  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  America  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  Despite  our  curtailed  use  of 
newsprint  and  a  shortage  of  hard-gotxls 
lines,  The  News  in  1943  is  still  printing 
more  retail  advertising  than  any  other 
morning  newspaper  in  America. 

During  the  tvar.  The  News  will  strive  to 
meet  the  growing  public  demand  for 
our  product . .  .  while  making  every  i| 
jx)ssible  effort  to  keep  our  news-  " 
print  consumption  at  a  minimum. 


ne:ws 

PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  •  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chicago  •  155  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  San  Francisco  STvTSS 
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“WILL  WOMEN  go  back  to  the 
kitchen  after  the  war — or  keep 
their  jobs  and  independence?” 


THAT  QUiSTION  stands  vep^  high  in  Parade’s  con¬ 
tinuous  surveys  of  public  interests.  So  the  Parade 
pre-editing  technique  was  applied  to  it. 


A  OETAILID  scenario  is  the  first  step— every 
picture  planned  for  composition,  positions, 
even  facial  expressions. 


4 


THEN  THE  EBATURE  is  cast  for 
types— as  scrupulously  as  Holly¬ 
wood  casts. 


PARADE  EDITORS  in  New  York  know 
in  advance  just  what  they  will  get- 
nothing  left  to  chance,  nothing  wasted. 


EAST,  terse  captions  synchronize  with  photographs— 
giving  Parade  readers  picture-stories  that  leap  off 
Parade  pages.  Next  month:  More  readership  secretsi 


arade 


.’■Hrofl  Beacon  Jcurnal 
Btidjcport  Sunday  Pnst 
Denver  Rocky  Moi.<ita4n  News 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telecram 
Syracuse  Herald-American 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


Chicago  Sun 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
Toledo  Times 
Washington  Post 


Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union 


Total  Circulation 


2,000,000 


Sees  "Hedge"  Against 
Unemployment 

The  world-wide  shortage  of  civilian 
goods  coupled  with  the  fact  that  most 
American  industries  are  prepared  to 
convert  to  peacetime  production  more 
rapidly  than  they  were  to  war  pro¬ 
duction  is  America’s  best  assurance  of 
a  “hedge”  against  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  after  the  war,  according  to 
a  statement  made  this  week  by  How¬ 
ard  E.  Blood,  president  of  the  Norge 
Division  of  Borg-Warner  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 


postwar  distribution  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

“The  competitive  spirit  for  a  share 
of  the  post-war  markets  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  strong,”  asserted  Mr.  Blood, 
“and  this  in  itself  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  helping  to 
quickly  absorb  many  thousands  of  war 
workers  displaced  by  the  cessation  of 
war  production.” 

Citing  the  mounting  indications  of 
a  gradual  tapering  off  for  the  war, 
with  the  collapse  of  Germany  first 
and  Japan  later,  Mr.  Blood  stated 
that  war  production  requirements  will 
decline  gradually,  making  it  easier  to 


absorb  workers  into  peacetime  work, 
especially  by  those  non-essential  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  had  to  curtail  or 
suspend  because  of  priorities.  He  also 
said  that  “most  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  will  attempt  to  retain  their 
skilled  workers  for  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction,  which  they  will  swing  into 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  government  will 
permit.” 

In  addition,  he  said  that  public  works 
programs  will  help  absorb  the  possible 
12.000,000  unemployed  estimated  by 
the  post-war  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 


MORE  PAY  INCREASES  j 

Harrisburg,  Aug.  30 — Pay  increauf? 
for  top-bracket  editorial  emplojn  " 
and  all  circulation  department  woi|. 
ers  of  the  Patriot  Company,  hcn; 
publishers  of  the  Patriot  and  Evenhif 
News,  were  approved  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Panel  in  Chicago,  ac-  ; 
cording  to  work  received  here  recent-  : 
ly.  The  details  of  the  order  must  await  ^ 
official  notification,  it  was  stated 
Sidney  Barson,  president  of  the  Hat- 
risburg  local,  American  Newspaper  !■ 
Guild.  The  order  is  retroactive  to  Jan. 
12,  1943.  I 


Unmatched  setting  for  advertising  in 


para^ 


with  leadership  in  readership  among  all  magazine  sections! 


"OESULT  OF  Parade’s  exclusive  edi- 
torial  technique  is  intense  public 
interest,  providing  an  unparalleled  set¬ 
ting  for  any  advertising  message. 

Creative  people  in  Advertising  are 
studying  Parade  editorial  pages  where 
secret  of  attracting  highest  known  pub¬ 
lication  readership  is  at  work.  Read 
Parade  and  Parade’s  own  advertisements 
to  help  you  build  higher  readership! 


Another  Advertisement. 


mt. 


IM  Fmust  •n  tkg  J^k  •  «  •  «!  «  T9M  Skipymfd 


I  WORK  EVERY  DAY  FOR  MY  BOY . .  •  TO  GET  HIM  HOME  SAFE” 

Bob  Faust,  Shipyard  Eteefrician 


TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION,  One  Broedwey.  New  York 

for  more  then  e  querter  of  e  century,  builders  end  repeirers  of  fighting  ships  for  the  U.  S.  Nery  .  .  .  merchant  ships  for  all  the  world 


nOB  FAUST  rode  a  troopship 
.D  to  France  in  1918  and  helped 
drive  the  German  Army  from  the 
gates  of  Paris. 

He  remembers  how  his  Dad 
Stayed  on  the  home  front— will¬ 
ing  to  work  his  heart  out  to 
shorten  the  war  for  his  boy. 

Now  Bob’s  boy  is  on  the  fight¬ 
ing  front— and  Bob’s  working  in 
a  shipyard  to  help  give  his  boy 
the  supplies  he  needs  to  get  on 
with  the  Job. 

Whether  you’re  out  to  crack 
the  Hindenburg  line  or  the 


coastline  of  Europe,  Bob  knows 
the  problem  Is  the  same— a 
fighting  man  must  have  the  am¬ 
munition  and  supplies  to  fight 
with  before  he  can  crack  the 
enemy  fortress. 

The  way  Bob  looks  at  it,  if  we 
get  the  supplies  across,  our  boys 
this  time  will  teach  the  “Master 
Race’’  a  lesson  about  asking  for 
trouble  with  every  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Americans. 


That’s  why  he  works  every  day 
.  .  .  to  help  shorten  the  war  and 
bring  his  boy  home  safe. 


*  125,000  men  and  women  work 
in  Todd  Shipyards  on  our  three 
coasts— 63,137  have  one  or  more 
close  relatives  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  More  than  27.000  former 


Thousands  of  other  Todd  workers 
. . .  and  millions  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  . . .  figure  this  war  the  same 
way.  You  couldn’t  drive  them  off 
the  Job  when  their  boys  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  necks  to  build  a  better 
world.  They  know  hard,  faithful 
work  here  stamps  a  ticket  back 
home  for  a  soldier  at  the  front. 


Todd  workers  are  in  the  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 


u  m  tdrarr  » —f  r* 

Iwt'l  Rome  youngtfftcr  In  the 

Aghc  for  whom  you  my  ■  silent 
prayer?  .  .  .  •  nelghbor’e  boy  •  .  .  o 
young  fellow  who  worked  with  you 
. .  .  that  swell  kid  who  delivered  the 
groceries.  Get  hie  addrem.  Write  and 
tell  him  that  you'd  llko  to  “■dopi" 
him  tor  Ih*  duration  .  .  .  ao  yoo'U 
have  •omcofM  out  lhar*  to  work  tor! 
He’ll  tec  a  treat  kick  out  of  knou- 
■nt  chat  you're  llthtint  as  hard  on 
your  job  as  he  Is  on  his. 


HoriMt’f  lost  Day.  Of  all  the  stories  of  Worid  War  II,  none  u  more  packed 
with  heroism  and  tragedy  than  the  loss  in  the  South  Pacific  of  the  mighty 
Kvcraft  carrier  Hornet.  LIFE  artist,  Tom  Lea,  spent  sixty-six  days  aboard  the 


Hornet,  and  left  her  just  four  days  before  she  was  sunk  in  cme  of  the  Solomon^ 
battles.  For  LIFE  Magazine,  artist  Lea  has  painted  a  series  of  stirring  picturei 
graphically  depicting  step  by  step  the  last  fight  and  death  of  the  gallant  ship. 


breach  of  regulations  surge  out  onto  the  field.  The  twenty  paintings  in  the 
Hurd  collwtion  are  the  result  of  the  five  months  the  artist  spent  living  with 
the  American  Bombt'r  Command  graphi<‘ally  rt“cording  its  men  and  activities. 


Raturn  from  Rouen,  by  Peter  Hurd,  shows  American  8th  Air  Force  Bomber 
Command  planes  returning  to  their  ba.se  in  England  from  the  first  all- 
Anicrican  blow  at  Hitler’s  Europe.  The  ground  crews  in  an  excite<l  and  joyous 


Hurd,  Fletcher  Martin,  Floyd  Davis,  Paul 
Sample, Millard  Sheets  and  Julien  Binford. 

Now,  146  of  these  finished  paintings,  cover¬ 
ing  events  from  the  start  of  the  war  to  the 
American  campaign  in  North  Africa,  have 
been  collected  and  will  be  placed  on  exhibition 
in  leading  art  museums  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  first  public  showing  of  these  paintings 
has  just  been  concl  uded  at  the  N ational  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it  attracted 
wide  attention  among  art  critics  and  national 
leaders. 


which  LIFE  MagazSn«  hot  cemmttttoned 
strikes  me  os  of  high  significance.  What  these 
artists  have  set  down  they  have  set  down  for 
the  benefit  of  us  civilians,  to  whom  their 
works  will  probably  provide  the  closest  con¬ 
tact  with  reality  we  are  likely  to  experience.” 


Actual  battle-front  paintings  by  America’s 
great  artists  are  now  appearing 
in  pages  of  LIFE  magazine 


EDWARD  ALDEN  JEWEL 
Art  Critic,  N^w  York  Timo$ 

‘‘Our  artists  are  playing  a  large  role  in  the 
war.  They  have  proved  that  they  con  con¬ 
tribute  much,  and  in  this  connection  LIFE 
Magazine  has  in  turn  proved  its  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  such  contribution  to  the 
war  effort." 


For  the  first  time  in  American  history,  a 
war  is  being  painted  at  the  octual  battle 
fronts,  by  the  great  artists  of  our  country. 

When  America  prepared  for  the  war  in 
1941,  LIFE  felt  that  our  artists  could  play  a 
very  important  part  in  recording  this  great 
effort.  LIFE  artist  war  correspondent,  Tom 
Lea,  was  already  in  the  North  Atlantic  on  a 
destroyer  with  a  convoy  carrying  Lend-Lease 
War  material  to  Great  Britain  when  war  came 
to  the  U.S. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  arti.sts  were  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  front.  Today,  LIFE  has  more 
than  200  canvases  and  a  continuing  coverage 
of  the  war  by  29  famous  artists.  Many  of 
their  pictures  have  already  been  reproduced 
in  LIFE  where  they  are  proving  to  be  a  real¬ 
istic  and  revealing  new  technique  of  war  re¬ 
porting.  And  as  new  pictures  are  completed 
they  will  be  published  in  LIFE. 

The  artists  who  are  contributing  to  this 
graphic  contemporary  record  of  World  War 
II  were  nationally  famous  before  the  war. 
They  include  such  artists  as  Tom  Lea,  Peter 


Quotes  from  critics  and  officials 


LIFE  is  the  only  publication  to  send  leading 
artists  to  the  battle  front  as  war  correspond¬ 
ents  to  do  this  kind  of  vivid  and  accurate  war 
reporting,  which  brings  readers  so  closely  in 
contact  with  the  realities  of  war. 

.\fter  the  war  LIFE  will  donate  its  entire 
collection  of  paintings  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  permanently  housed  in  whatever 
memorial  is  erected  to  commemorate  World 
War  11. 


ADMIRAL  A.  J.  HEPBURN 

Chairman  of  tho  Ganaral  Board  of  tho  Navy 

*‘l  am  tremendously  pleated  by  the  realism, 
the  authenticity  of  the  pointings  in  the  LIFE 
collection.  To  me,  even  more  important  than 
their  value  in  giving  civilians  a  vivid,  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  what  war  is  like,  is  the  good  done 
the  men  in  service,  through  the  recognition 
of  their  work.” 

COLONEL  OVETA  CULP  HOBBY 
M/AC  Director 

‘‘American  artists  depicting  the  actual  com¬ 
bat  scenes  of  this  war  have  contributed  an 
unparalleled  record  which  is  of  great  value 
now  and  for  the  future.” 


FRANaS  HENRY  TAYLOR 
Director,  MotropolHon  Museum  of  Art 

‘‘This  collection  of  ever  200  war  paintings 


/ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


D  I 


WAR  NEEDS  COME  FIRST 

HOW  IMPORTANT  newspaper  advertising  is 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  has  been  again 
brought  to  our  notice  by  an  appeal  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  airplane  parts  against  the  limitations 
placed  on  his  classified  advertising  space  by  a 
metropolitan  daily.  The  newspaper,  conscien¬ 
tiously  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  newsprint 
reduction  order  of  the  WPB,  is  giving  preference 
to  established  advertisers  over  new  accounts — an 
understandable  decision,  but  one  which  has  had 
unforeseen  consequences. 

According  to  this  manufacturer,  the  vacant 
places  at  his  benches  and  machines,  which  he 
cannot  fill  because  he  is  unable  to  get  a  large 
enough  allotment  of  classified  advertising  from  the 
newspaper,  mean  a  loss  of  five  bombing  planes  a 
month  to  the  United  States.  While  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  no  means  of  checking  that  estimate, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  sincerity.  If  it  is 
true,  its  implications  certainly  call  for  revision  of 
advertising  allotment  |H)licies. 

Many  newspaj>ers  are  already  placing  space  and 
insertion  restrictions  on  national  advertising.  Not 
.so  many  are  restricting  the  use  of  space  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  In  practically  every  war  manu¬ 
facturing  center,  publishers  have  felt  conqielled  to 
limit  the  size  of  classified  advertising.  The  last 
situation  causes  the  trouble,  for  a  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  keep  his  plant  at  full  ofieration  on 
war  materials  cannot  understand  why  he  is  not 
permitted  to  find  employes  through  newspaper 
columns,  while  manufacturers  of  beverages,  insec¬ 
ticides,  medicines,  etc.,  have  no  trouble  in  placing 
their  messages. 

War  needs  come  first,  and  we  believe  that  the 
help-wanted  copy  of  war  manufacturers  shoukl 
be  accommodated  by  newspapers  over  all  other 
advertising.  To  be  sure,  that  is  not  building  for 
the  future  by  the  cultivation  of  probably  perma¬ 
nent  business,  but  it  is  putting  the  force  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  solidly  behind  the  drive  for  vic¬ 
tory.  That’s  all  that  should  count  today. 


NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH 

FINAL  FIGURES  are  not  yet  available  on  the 
reduction  of  newsprint  use  by  newspapers  in 
July  and  August,  but  preliminary  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  saving  has  been  far  less  than  was 
expected. 

That  must  nut  go  on. 

If  newspapers  are  to  keep  away  from  arbitrary 
rationing  of  paper  supplies  by  government  agen¬ 
cies,  they  must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  regu¬ 
late  pajier  consumption,  to  stop  every  avenue  of 
waste,  to  make  their  demands  approximate  the 
available  paper  supply. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
restrictions  so  far  imposed  by  the  War  Production 
Board  will  not  accomplish  the  saving  of  paper 
that  was  envisioned  on  Jan.  1.  Grants  of  sup¬ 
plementary  tonnage,  during  the  first  two  quarters, 
mostly  to  metropolitan  newspapers,  ate  up  most 
of  the  contemplated  saving,  and  newspa|jers  which 
honestly  sought  to  comply  with  the  WPB  order 
were  placed  at  a  disa<lvantage  against  those  which 
successfully  ai)iH*aled  for  an  extra  supply. 

The  reconl  is  plain  that  the  majority  of  new.s- 
pa|>ers  are  patriotically  trying  to  conform  to  the 
government’s  wishes.  It  is  also  eviilent  that  the 
majority  of  newspa|)ers  which  have  obtained  sup¬ 
plementary  tonnage  have  had  excellent  reasons 
for  their  appeals — but  those  reasons  no  longer 
have  validity.  If  newsjiapers  are  to  avoid  the 
scandal  that  the  leftists  are  anxious  to  hang  uixm 
it.  immediate  action  is  essential. 


I  A  L* 


Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

—ST.  MATTHEW,  VII,  12. 


NEEDLESS  CONTROVERSY 

UNNECESSARY  and  unfortunate  is  the  latest 
Washington  dispute  over  Secretary  Ickes’  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Colliers  for  Sept.  4  on  the  “coal  crises.” 
It  is  unnecessary  because  a  policy  of  keeping  the 
people  informetl  of  details,  as  well  as  conclusions 
of  the  conferences  betw'een  the  mine  operators 
and  the  mine  union  would  have  obviated  the 
stupid  impa.sse  into  which  those  negotiations  have 
fallen.  We  maintain  that  emphatically,  despite 
Mr.  Ickes’  implication  that  such  a  policy  was  not 
practical.  It  is  unfortunate  because  this  new  out¬ 
burst  of  quarreling  between  high  government  of¬ 
ficials  over  what  are  essentially  matters  of  fact 
cannot  but  increase  the  people’s  distrust  of  both 
the  motives  and  the  intelligence  of  all  concerned 
with  the  coal  negotiations. 

If  the  Office  of  War  Information  has  not  come 
up  to  the  exjiectations  that  surrounded  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  it  is  because  important  government 
leaders  have  frequently  flouted  the  Presidential 
order  creating  it.  The  conflict  of  published 
views  among  administration  leaders  is  not  so 
flagrant  as  it  was  15  months  ago,  but  it  is  still 
too  prevalent.  .\rmy  and  Navy  secrecy  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  some  justification,  but  not  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  exercise*!. 

.\lso,  the  OWT  has  been  dilatory  in  clearing  up 
conflicts  and  getting  the  news  of  them  to  the 
public.  Last  February,  for  instance.  Director 
Byrnes  aildresseil  a  large  Washington  audience 
composed  of  .V.S.N.E.  members  and  their  guests. 
The  address,  like  most  other  speeches  before 
that  meeting,  was  “off  the  record.”  Director 
Byrnes’  addre.ss  contained  no  military  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  not  released  for  publication  until 
approximately  two  weeks  after  its  delivery.  Pretty 
fair  for  history,  but  hardly  a  news  pace. 

In  the  current  dispute,  with  OWI  and  the 
War  Labor  Board  ranged  against  Mr.  Ickes,  it 
appears  that  the  latter  was  invited  by  Collier’s  to 
write  his  views  on  what  had  happened  in  coal 
lietween  February  an«l  .\ugust,  and  what  might 
be  expected  at  the  next  “deadline”  on  Oct.  31. 
That  was  a  legitimate  magazine  enterprise — al¬ 
though  it  should  all  have  been  told  long  ago  in 
daily  news  dispatches.  Mr.  Ickes’  position  in  the 
negotiations  was  important  enough  to  make  his 
views  authoritative.  His  copy  was  submitted 
to  the  magazine  and  the  WLB.  The  latter  ob¬ 
jected  to  certain  statements  as  reflecting  upon  its 
administration.  The  OWI  was  asked  to  compose 
the  differences,  but  according  to  news  reports  (on 
Interior  Department  authority)  it  was  so  slow 
in  submitting  amendments  that  the  article  was 
on  the  press  liefore  they  came  to  hand. 

If  messes  like  this  are  to  be  avoided — and 
they  should  Ih' — the  OWI  must  either  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  its  ap|M>iiited  <luty  or  lie  replaced  by 
some  orgnization  which  can  ami  will.  The  war 
is  tough  enough,  without  the  embarrassment  ami 
the  loss  of  time  involved  in  these  quibbles  be¬ 
tween  Cabinet  and  other  administration  officials. 


WHAT'S  THE  ANSWER? 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States,  100 
per  cent  proof  against  libel  suits,  the  other 
day  branded  a  newspaper  columnist  as  a  “chronic 
liar.”  He  didn’t  name  the  man,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  of  his  hearers  as  to 
who  was  indicted.  Drew  Pearson,  who  has  been 
a  consistent  critic  of  the  State  Department’s 
Russian  piolicy,  accepted  the  accusation  and 
countered  it  with  a  forthright  rebuttal. 

Editor  &  Publisher  hopes  that  the  matter 
does  not  end  at  that  juncture.  If  a  man  can  be 
justly  branded  as  a  chronic  liar,  he  has  no  place 
as  a  newspaper  writer  or  radio  commentator,  and 
Mr.  Pearson  has  had  an  honored  place  as  both 
for  several  years.  If  a  man  is  a  chronic  liar  on 
matters  affecting  the  national  interest,  he  is  no 
better  than  a  traitor,  and  the  law  provides  ample 
measures  for  dealing  with  traitors.  If  Pearson 
is  a  liar  on  matters  of  state,  he  is  open  to  charges 
of  treachery,  and  his  acts  should  be  dealt  with  by 
legal  processes.  If  he  is  not  a  liar,  not  a  traitor, 
he  should  have  legal  redress  and  the  opportunity 
to  clear  his  name. 

The  alternative  is  that  any  writer,  columnist, 
or  broadcaster  who  finds  it  necessary  to  disagree 
with  Administration  policies  is  open  to  accusa¬ 
tions  that  blacken  his  character  and  destroy  his 
usefulness  as  a  journalist.  That  isn’t  in  the 
American  tradition.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  men  who  drafted  the  “Four  Freedoms” — 
especially  freedom  from  fear.  The  essence  of  the 
First  Amendment  is  that  the  press  shall  disagree 
with  government  whenever  disagreement  is  indi- 
caterl  by  events. 

After  all,  is  it  the  fact,  or  the  publication  of 
the  fact,  that  really  affects  the  course  of  history.® 


NEWSPRINT  IS  "ESSENTIAL" 

IT  IS  HARD  to  understand  the  working  of  some 
governmental  minds,  with  respect  to  the 
ilomestic  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper.  The 
War  Proiluction  Board  nine  months  ago  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  of  a  paper  shortage  and  ordered 
newspapers  to  restrict  their  paper  consumption. 
Seven  months  ago,  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers 
.\ss(x?iation  of  the  United  States  apfiealed  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  to  li.st  the  making  of 
newsprint  as  an  essential  industry.  That  appeal 
is  still  without  results. 

Manufacture  of  newsprint  is  not  a  task  that 
requires  many  men  in  its  final  stage.s — the  opera¬ 
tion  of  grinders,  beaters,  Jordan  engines,  and 
Fourdrinier  machine.s — but  it  is  one  that  requires 
men  who  have  been  trained  for  years.  They  are 
jieople  who  cannot  be  replaced  from  the  casual 
labor  market.  The  work  is  such  that  little  of  it 
can  be  done  by  women.  The  armed  services  would 
gain  few  recruits  from  the  trained  ranks  of  news- 
jirint  mill  employes,  but  the  U.S.  newsprint  indu.s- 
try  and  the  new.spapers  which  depend  upon  it 
would  lo.se  all  they  have  if  they  are  forced  into 
employment  in  lines  which  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  considers  e.s.sential. 

.\merican  newspajicrs  u.se  alxiut  a  million  tons 
annually  of  newsprint  made  in  United  States 
mills.  If  that  supply  is  reduced,  we  shall  be  look¬ 
ing  trouble  directly  in  the  eye.  W’ith  the  Canadian 
supply  about  .30.000  tons  |)er  month  lielow  pre.sent 
demands,  it  is  im|KTativc  that  the  dome.stic  pro¬ 
duction  be  maintained  as  close  to  maximum  as 
|K).s.sible.  In  any  ca.se,  let’s  have  an  end  to  the 
anomaly  that  makes  cutting  of  wckmI  an  e.s.sential 
iinlustry,  but  di.scriminates  against  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  .same  wikxI  into  u.sable  paper. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

MAJ.  ENOCH  BROWN,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  Memphis’  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  the  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  and  Commercial  Appeal,  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  undesignated  foreign  port, 
his  wife  was  notified  on  Aug.  24  at 
her  home  near  Memphis.  Although 
the  cable  was  “without  origin,”  it  is 
believed  he  is  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations.  Major  Brown  is  with 
the  Civil  Affairs  section  of  Allied 
Military  Governments.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  saw  service  in  France. 
He  attended  the  Military  Government 
School  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  re¬ 
cently  was  on  the  general  staff  in 
Washington  for  several  months. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  since  1938,  has  been 
commissioned  a  major  in  the  Army, 
where  he  will  serve  in  the  AMG.  Mr. 
Archibald,  who  at  one  time  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  old  New  York 
American  and  later  associate  publisher 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  World  War  I.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  leave  for  active  duty  about 
Dec.  1. 

Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  head  of 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps  and  for¬ 
merly  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Houston  Post,  will  tell  Ernest  Lindley 
about  life  among  “women  without 
ration  books”  when  she  appears  as  a 
guest  on  “Washington  Reports  on  Ra¬ 
tioning,”  Sunday,  Sept.  5,  over  the 
NBC  network. 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago  Sun  editor, 
and  John  O’Keefe,  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  were  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  picnic  and  patriotic 
rally  of  the  Printers  Service  League 
of  the  Daily  News  chapel  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  No.  16,  Aug.  29. 
Other  speakers  included  Claude  M. 
Baker,  president  of  the  International 
’Typographical  Union,  and  Thomas 
Canty,  president  of  CTU.  Those  in 
attendance  paid  special  homage  to  the 
10,000  I’m  members  in  the  armed 
forces,  including  400  from  the  Chicago 
union  and  67  from  the  Daily  News 
chapel. 

Major  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  co-publisher 
and  former  editor  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  Advance  and  former  state  sen¬ 
ator  from  Lynchburg,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  public  relations  office  of 
the  Third  Service  Command  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

J.  L.  Moore,  for  years  publisher  of 
the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Kannapolis  Publishing  Company  at  its 
recent  meeting.  H.  W.  Safriet,  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  Cannon  Mills  Com¬ 
pany,  was  named  vice-president,  and 
H.  W.  Beckerdike,  head  of  the  Cannon 
legal  department,  was  made  secretary. 


In  the  Business  Office 


ELMER  J.  DeVORE,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Washington 
Star,  is  selected  the  “V-Man  of  the 
Week”  by  the  Washington  Junior 
Board  of  Commerce.  DeVore  is  a 
Captain  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and 
was  honored  for  his  outstanding  work. 
Presentation  was  made  by  C.  Bedell 
Monro,  president  of  Pennsylvania- 
Central  Airlines,  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Capital  at  which  Munro  was  princi¬ 
pal  speaker. 

John  T.  Snyder,  member  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  advertising 
staff,  and  his  wife  hold  the  distinction 
of  being  the  two  1943  golf  champions 
of  the  Gary  Country  Club.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday,  Jack  Snyder,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-’Tribune,  won  the 


men’s  championship  to  keep  pace  with 
his  wife,  who  had  won  the  women’s 
title  the  previous  week.  This  marks 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
club  that  both  championships  have 
been  held  by  a  man  and  his  wife 
simultaneously. 

William  P.  Dyer,  for  seven  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  has  resigned  and  is  vis¬ 
iting  his  daughter  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Charles  McCarty,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News,  has  joined  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Louis  Stotz,  who  won  a  Reader’s 
Digest  cash  prize  in  a  national  essay 
contest  on  “What’s  Wrong  with  Man¬ 
agement,”  is  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record’s  stockroom,  and  previous 
to  his  affiliation  with*  the  Record  au¬ 
thored  “History  of  the  Gas  Industry” 
and  “Who’s  Who  in  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Industries.” 

Ed  Com,  formerly  with  the  Riverside 
(Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Reading 
(Cal.)  Record-Searchlight. 

H.  Phelps  Gates  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  advertising  manager  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Miss  Elaine  Diercksmeier  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times.  She  is'a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
where  she  majored  in  journalism  and 
art. 

A.  B.  Turnbull,  general  manager  of 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, 
has  been  re-elected  director  of  Green 
Bay  Packers,  Inc.,  the  “steering”  group 
of  the  nationally  famous  Green  Bay 
Packer  pro  football  team  from  that 
city. 

Franklin  D.  Armstrong  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph- Forum.  He 
succeeds  Adam  Boryczka,  promoted  to 
business  manager.  Armstrong  has 
been  with  the  paper  the  past  six  years. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


ADIN  C.  RIDER,  43,  for  three  years 

classified  advertising  department 
real  estate  superviser,  has  been  named 
successor  to  the  late  James  G.  Mon- 
nett  as  real  estate  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Rider,  a 
native  of  Providence,  R.  I.  came  to  the 
Plain  Dealer  10  years  ago  from  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal. 

Mrs.  William  Westendarp  is  to  re¬ 
tire  soon  as  society  editor  of  the 
Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Reporter, 
concluding  25  years  of  service  with 
that  paper. 

William  F.  (Bill)  Peeler,  sports 
editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post, 
has  resigned  that  place  to  join  the 
sports  .staff  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Record  newspapers. 

Harold  Ettlinger,  member  of  Chicago 
Sun  cable  desk,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book,  “The  Axis  on  the  Air,”  to 
be  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill.  Title 
of  the  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  Et- 
linger’s  daily  column  in  the  Sun,  deal¬ 
ing  with  Axis  radio  propaganda. 

Estelle  Michael,  a  native  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  and  formerly  with  the  Toccoa 
(Ga.)  Record,  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Rhea  Talley,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  women’s  page  feature 
writer  and  columnist  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  “Tally-Ho,”  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

Walter  Johnson,  formerly  in  the 
s'^rts  deoartment  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
sports  department  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  replacing  Irv¬ 
ing  Baker  who  has  become  nightside 


picture  and  makeup  editor. 

Appointment  of  Brooks  Smith,  as 
division  news  editor  of  the  United 
Press  was  announced  Aug.  24  by 
Stanley  Whitaker,  southern  division 
manager.  Smith  began  work  for  the 
UP.  in  1935,  and  during  the  past  year 
has  been  m  New  York  where  he  was 
on  the  day  and  night  desks  of  UP. 

Johnston  D.  Kerkhoff,  feature 
writer,  has  retired  from  the  local  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  to  take 
possession  of  a  Michigan  farm  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  mother,  and  will  de¬ 
vote  his  writing  hours  henceforth  to 
free  lance  magazines  and  books. 

James  P.  Crosson,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  news  staff,  has 
joined  the  National  Broadcasting  ' 
Company’s  station  KYW  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  news  editor. 

Hennen  Hackett  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  in  the  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press.  Hackett 
was  formerly  with  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  and  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen 
Advertiser,  and  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  ' 

Brenda  Ueland,  novelist  and  short  | 
story  writer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  ; 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times  to  write  J 
a  daily  column  entitled  “What  Goes 
On  Here.” 

Gene  Cowles  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  as  a  rewrite 
man. 

Wallace  Hushen,  Detroit  News  re¬ 
porter,  has  announced  the  birth  of  a 
son,  his  second  child. 

Ruth  Jane  Recht,  journalism  major 
at  Kent  State  University,  has  been 
serving  as  society  editor  on  the  Kent 
(O.)  Daily  Courier  Tribune.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Wolcott  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  on  the  same  staff  to  re¬ 
place  Matt  Fenn,  now  with  the  armed 
forces. 

Betty  Jane  Shutrump,  military  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times,  re¬ 
signed  her  position  this  week  to  re¬ 
sume  her  studies  at  Youngstown  Col¬ 
lege. 

Fran  Rothwell,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Ravenna  (O.)  Evening  Record, 
resigns  her  position  as  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Niles  Daily  Times  to 
complete  her  senior  year  as  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  at  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Alvin  E.  Orton,  day  editor  of  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  will  become  chief  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  bureau  Sept.  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bennett  Wolfe  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.  Carlow  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son  at  the 
Hamot  Hospital,  Erie,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  24. 
Mr.  Carlow  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald  and  Mrs.  Carlow 
is  a  former  newspaperwoman. 

Robert  Dunn,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

Wilfrid  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  writer,  was  recently  re-elected 
president  of  the  Football  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  C.  E.  McBride, 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  Bert  McGrane, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  were 
reelected  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  respectively. 

Clarence  Rupp  succeeds  Robert 
Wilson  as  city  editor  of  the  Reflector- 
Chronicle,  Abilene,  Kan.  Wilson  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Navy. 

William  Allen  Ward,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  has  been  given  the  post  of 
biographical  editor. 

Ken  Hand,  police  reporter  and  fea- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ture  writer  who  took  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  in  order  to  enlist  with  the 
Marines,  will  shortly  return  to  the 
News  following  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  service. 

Harris  Samonisky  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal  Every  Evening,  which  po^ 
he  had  filled  the  last  ten  years,  to  join 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  New  York. 
William  P.  Frank,  who  has  been  his 
assistant,  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  to  succeed  him. 

John  Burnham,  for  15  years  editor 
of  the  Waupaca  County  Post,  Waupaca, 
Wis.,  who  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune  last  April,  has  been  appointed 
managel*- editor  of  the  Tribiuie. 

Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  city  editor,  Madison, 
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Wis.,  reports  the  “greatest  story  of  my 
career  of  newspapering” — the  birth  of 
an  eight-pound,  six-ounce  girl,  Patri¬ 
cia,  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  General  Hospital,  April  26. 

Walter  S.  Adams,  managing  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
has  been  appointed  press  relations 
man  on  the  War  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bimcombe  (N.  C.) 
County’s  United  War  and  Community 
Fund. 

Pat  Mullen,  former  sergeant  in  the 
Army,  writer  and  theater  man,  is  new 
reporter  for  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner. 

Jack  Block,  former  Detroit  Free 
Press  sports  copyreader,  is  now  staff 
assistant  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Consolidated  Vultee  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  at  New  Orleans.  Block 
was  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia' 
Record,  Toledo  News-Bee  and  o^er 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

George  S.  Connell,  for  14  years  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  recently  transferred  to  the 
Miami  Daily  News  as  telegraph  editor 
and  head  of  copy  desk. 

Q.  R.  Mott,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Miami  Daily  News  copy 
desk  staff. 

Carl  F.  Ogle  transferred  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  to  the  Miami  Daily 
News  copy  desk  on  Aug.  23. 

Richard  Kasischke,  of  the  Detroit 
Associated  Press  office,  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York,  where  he  will  be 
on  the  cable  desk.  Kasischke  expects 
an  assignment  as  war  correspondent 
soon. 

Joe  Shank,  city  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  doing 
double  duty  these  days.  In  addition 
to  his  usual  duties  he  is  acting  as 
managing  editor,  pending  the  return 
of  Tom  Hanes,  m.e.,  from  work  as  a 
war  correspondent. 

With  the  Colors 

MARJORIE  MAE  BOWEN,  formerly 

employed  in  a  secretarial  position  at 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age 
Herald,  has  become  engaged  to  Capt. 
William  J.  Scripps,  stationed  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  former  director  of  radio 
for  the  Detroit  News.  Capt.  Scripps, 
who  also  served  as  general  manager 
of  the  Detroit  News’  radio  station, 
WWJ,  has  been  in  Africa. 

Daniel  Upham,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
has  been  commisisoned  a  lieutenant, 
j.g.,  in  the  Navy,  and  has  gone  to 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  naval  air  station 
for  an  indoctrination  course. 

Milton  Rasmussen,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  publishers  rep¬ 
resentatives,  is  being  inducted  into  the 
Army  this  week. 

Franklin  W.  Yeutter,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Military  Police  and  is  re¬ 
portedly  preparing  for  service  with 
the  Allied  Military  Governments. 

Shirley  Rosenberg,  secretary  to  J. 
David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  been  accepted  for 
service  with  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
through  the  General  Reckord  WAC 
recruiting  imit  in  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Martyn,  librarian  at  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  gone  into  the 
military  service. 

Ben  Washer,  of  the  Army,  former 
movie  critic  at  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  will  accompany  one  of  the  two 
“This  Is  the  Army”  units  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Ekigland  and  North  Africa. 

Donald  A.  Walker,  office  manager 


and  purchasing  agent  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  been  commissioned  as 
a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  and  will  begin 
training  Sept.  13  for  service  with  the 
Naval  Supply  Corps.  Walker  had 
been  with  the  Knight  papers  since 
1931,  having  started  in  the  business 
office  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
He  came  to  the  Free  Press  when  John 
S.  Knight  purchased  it  in  1940.  Fred 
Wert,  veteran  Free  Press  cashier,  will 
take  over  Walker’s  purchasing  duties. 

Omar  Shull,  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  editorial  staff  for  nine 
years,  has  been  called  for  Army  ser¬ 
vice.  He  is  the  forty-sixth  Times  edi¬ 
torial  worker  to  join  the  armed  forces. 

Pfc.  Andrew  Tomory,  former  Detroit 
Times  brancffi  manager,  is  now  a 
Ranger  with  the  United  States  forces 
in  Sicily. 

Pvt.  Jack  Scharr,  former  Detroit 
Times  branch  manager,  has  been  home 
on  furlough.  He  is  stationed  at  the 
Como  (Tex.)  war  prisoner  camp. 

Paul  Chandler,  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Navy  as  an  ensign. 

Will  Sapp,  former  Detroit  Free  Press 
correspondent  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
who  had  the  court  change  his  last 
name  to  Scott,  received  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  ensign  from  the  Navy  Aug.  20. 
Two  days  later,  on  his  twenty-second 
birthday.  Ensign  Scott  married  Bar¬ 
bara  DeFries,  culminating  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  campus  romance. 
Both  the  newlyweds  had  worked  for 
the  Michigan  Daily  at  Ann  Arbor  and 
Mrs.  Scott  had  also  been  on  the  Detroit 
Times  staff. 

George  P.  Hausser,  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  He  is 
stationed  in  Washington.  Another 
Plain  Dealer  employe  recently  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Army  is  first  lieutenant 
H.  Ross  Cox,  who  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  captain.  Capt.  Cox  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Philadelphia  and  formerly 
was  in  the  Plain  Dealer  classified  de¬ 
partment. 

Randall  Brown,  for  the  past  six 
years  reporter  and  rewrite  on  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  News  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  lieutenent  (j.g.)  in  the 
naval  reserve  and  has  been  ordered  to 
report  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

Richard  McLaughlin,  book  reviewer 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Army.  His  duties 
will  be  taken  over  by  Stanley  An¬ 
dersen,  assistant  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Press. 

William  Seiter,  Detroit  News  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army. 

Braxton  B.  Carr,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  Post  and  prior  to 
that  copyreader  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  is  now  a  lieutenant,  j.g:,  and  in 
training  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Qounset  Point,  R.  I. 

Y/2C  William  A.  Crouse,  USNR, 
former  editor  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Evening  Times  and  more  recently  as¬ 
sistant  publicity  director  at  the  Miami 
Biltmore  Hotel  and  Lake  Mohawk, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  from 
Washington  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Miami,  Fla.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  publication  of  a  base 
paper  for  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  in  Miami. 

Vernon  Cady,  rotogravure  editor  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  left  last 
week  for  service  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

Edward  K.  Nixon,  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  business  of¬ 
fice,  has  entered  the  Navy. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Rogers,  former 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  reporter,  awaits 


assignment  after  being  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  WAVES  at  Smith  i 
College. 

John  Madison  Oliver,  former  sports 
editor  and  more  recently  make-up 
editor  and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  Aug.  26. 

Edward  J.  Lally,  Jr.,  former  labor 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  prior  to 
his  induction  into  the  Army,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Mackail,  N.  C.  His 
brother,  Charles  R.  Lally,  who  was 
with  the  news  staff  of  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer,  is  assigned  to  regimental 
headquarters  at  the  Shenango  person¬ 
nel  replacement  depot,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Samuel  E.  Clarke,  a  member  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  staff  for 
the  past  seven  years,  has  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Army  at  Fort  McPher¬ 
son,  Ga.  Clarke,  who  has  served  as 
movie,  radio  and  financial  editor  and 
copy  reader  on  the  paper,  is  a  member 
of  a  weU-known  newspaper  family. 
His  grandfather,  the  late  Colonel  E. 

Y.  Clarke,  Sr.,  was  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  his  imcle,  the  late  Fran¬ 
cis  Clarke,  was  its  executive  editor. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  assistant  to  Roy 
N.  Lotspeich,  publi^er  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Capt.  Smith  is  a  member  of 
the  Tactical  Training  staff  of  the  Of¬ 
ficer’s  Candidate  School  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

S.  Scott  Wigle,  Detroit  Times  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  Coast  Guard 
and  is  scheduled  to  start  his  boot 
training  at  Manhattan  Beach,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Aug.  28. 

Capt.  Amico  J.  Barone,  former  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  has  been  promoted  to 
major  in  the  Army. 

Sgt.  Jack  English,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Cleveland,  O., 
has  been  reported  missing  in  action. 

He  was  a  gunner  in  the  Air  Force  and 
was  lost  in  one  of  the  Flying  Fortress 
raids  on  Rome  railroad  yards. 

Gaylord  L.  Reaser,  member  of  the 
Topeka,  Kan.,  A.P.  bureau,  has  left 
for  Army  service,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Reaser,  will  fill  his  place. 
She  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  work 
in  the  Topeka  bureau. 

William  Burdette  and  Warren  Bur¬ 
rell,  both  employed  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  -  Journal,  have  entered  the 
Navy. 

Arthur  Carstens,  commissioned  an 
ensign  by  the  Navy,  has  been  called 
into  service.  He  will  serve  in  air- 
combat  intelligence  after  training  at 
Quonset,  R.  I. 

Robert  Boelio,  night  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Associated  Press,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  Navy  as  lieuten- 
(j-8')  snd  will  take  his  training 
at  the  Quonset  (R.  I.)  base. 


_ Wedding  Bells _ 

Miss  Peggy  Murphy,  staff  artist 
with  the  Albany  Knickerboker  News, 
and  Edmund  R.  Curtin  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of  the 
Schnectady  Gazette,  were  married 
Aug.  21,  at  Watervliet,  N,  Y.  Frank 
L.  York,  business  manager  of  the 
Record  Newspapers  of  Troy,  an  uncle 
of  Murphy,  gave  the  bride  in 

marriage  at  the  church  ceremony. 

Ken  Alyta,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  was  married  Aug.  14  to  Miss 
Ann  Gasavage  at  Waterbury. 

Miss  Florence  P.  Bannett,  of  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  was  married  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Aug.  21  to  Abraham  H.  Sinow,  direc¬ 
tor  of  motor  transportation  for  the 
War  Department  at  Bridgeport. 


It  was  almost  unheard  of .  .  .  the  way  they  turned 


THE  THINKING  PEOPLE!  to  Newsweek !  It  began  five 


THE  REVOLT  OF 


years  ago.  Crucial  things  were  happening  all 


over  the  world.  People  needed  honest, 


impartial  reporting 


needed  signed  opinions 


by  recognized  authorities.  Men 


like  Robey,  Moley,  Pratt,  Lindley. 


They  needed  news  significance,  interpret¬ 


ing  the  meaning  of  events  and  issues.  And 


they  needed  studied  predictions  of  the 


future.  No  wonder  they  turned  to 


Newsweek!  Circulation  rose  to 


more  than  half  a  million — an  in¬ 


crease  of  74%.  And  advertising 


revenue  skyrocketed  .  .  .  among 


general  magazines  .  .  .  from 


twenty-second  to  fifth  place, 


It  was  a  revolution,  all  right.  But  a 


revolution  that  had  to  happen! 
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Crane  Co.  Survey  Can 
Be  Used  By  Retailers  Too 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Number  46  in  a  series 

WHAT  KIND  of  a  retail  store  will 

consumers  prefer  after  the  war?  Will 
there  be  more  self-service  depart¬ 
ments,  will  anything  be  done  about 
store  hours,  will  employes  all  belong 
to  unions,  will  some  .stores  devote 
more  of  their  advertising  to  educa¬ 
tional  projects,  will  there  be  any  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  foods,  will  Amer¬ 
ica  be  independent  of  Paris,  will 
American  stylists  set  the  style  for  the 
world,  will  our  homes  be  more  or  less 
modern,  will  the  average  home  elimi¬ 
nate  the  dining  room,  will  coal  be  the 
cheapest  of  fuels  and  be  used  more 
extensively  in  homes  than  oil  or  gas, 
will  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
changes  in  our  way  of  living  force  re¬ 
tailers  to  change  radically  their  pres¬ 
ent  stores  and  methods  of  selling  and 
advertising? 

Before  us  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  consumer  questionnaires  we 
have  ever  seen.  Practically  all  of  the 
questions  asked  are  illustrated.  To 
answer  a  question  you  simply  read  a 
question,  glance  at  a  line  drawing, 
then  make  a  check  mark,  for  or 
against  two  or  more  questions  that 
have  to  do  with  changes  in  bathrooms, 
lavatories,  closets,  bathtubs,  kitchens, 
laundries  and  the  type  of  heating 
plants  that  may  be  wanted. 

Developing  Post-War  List 

The  Crane  Company  of  Chicago  who 
prepared  and  circulated  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  have  already  received  thou¬ 
sands  of  replies  to  the  questions  listed 
in  this  8-page  booklet.  In  addition  to 
obtaining  concrete  suggestions  and  ac¬ 
tual  preferences  for  different  types  of 
merchandise  made  and  distributed  by 
Crane  Company,  they  are  obtaining  a 
fine  prospect  list  for  post-war  selling. 

The  heading  of  the  questionnaire 
says,  “What  do  you  want  in  Plumb¬ 
ing  and  Heating  after  the  War?”  In 
the  introductory  paragraphs,  telling 
why  they  are  asking  for  cooperation, 
they  say:  “If  you  haven’t  time  to  fill 
it  out  now,  just  keep  it  handy  and  the 
next  time  you  have  a  few  minutes  to 
spare — check  it  over.  We  believe  you 
will  find  it  entertaining  to  help  plan 
the  plumbing  and  heating  for  homes 
of  tomorrow.  Thank  you!” 

A  sailor  who  is  now  in  the  Navy, 
or  a  bombardier  in  a  Flying  Fortress, 
knows  that  it’s  possible  to  get  a  lot 
of  things  in  a  very  small  space.  Isn’t 
it  possible  that  these  men  will  have 
some  new  ideas  about  conserving 
space  when  they  return  to  their  shoe, 
drug  or  grocery  stores?  We  think 
they  will  not  only  have  many  ideas 
about  how  to  revamp  their  stores,  but 
they  will  also  do  something  about  their 
ideas  just  as  soon  as  they  get  back 
in  their  old  jobs. 

Poft-Wor  Preducti 

It  would  require  all  of  the  space 
in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
list  and  briefly  explain  the  thousands 
of  new  materials  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  consumer  consumption  after 
the  war.  Chemical  companies  are 
working  24  hours  a  day  to  keep  up 
-  with  the  demands  'of  our  armed  forces, 

■  but  practically  every  one  of  them  have 
;  also  set  up  research  departments  for 
I  post-war  needs.  Hundreds  of  other 
,  concerns  from  coast  to  coast  are  doing 

the  same  thing. 

Why  shouldn’t  retailers  do  a  little 

■  research  work  in  their  own  markets 
and  learn  something  about  the  kind 

I  of  stores,  services,  etc.  that  their  cus- 
‘  .turners  would  welcome  after  the  war. 


In  laying  out  a  sales  campaign  for 
this  “War  Born  Classification,”  we 
suggest  the  selection  of  four  different 
retail  stores,  a  men’s  clothing  store, 
a  women’s  dress  shop,  a  furniture 
store  with  a  house  furnishing  depart¬ 
ment  that  sells  kitchen  equipment, 
etc.,  and  a  large  independent  food 
market  or  a  home  owned  super 
market. 

Suggestion:  To  get  a  correct  pic¬ 
ture  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  “Crane  Questionnaire,”  call  on 
their  local  branch  and  obtain  from 
the  branch  manager  a  copy  of  the  one 
they  now  use.  If  he  cannot  supply 
one,  write  the  Crane  Company,  836 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  for 
a  copy. 

Good  for  Small  Campaigns 

The  fiist  step  in  building  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  any  of  or  all  of  the  stores 
listed  above  is  to  show  the  Crane 
Questionnaire  to  prospect  No.  1 — the 
men’s  clothing  store.  Go  through  it 
carefully  with  your  prospect,  then  say, 
“Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
get  up  a  questionnaire  that  you  can 
advertise  over  your  own  name.  Some¬ 
thing  that  will  bring  men  and 
women  to  your  store.”  Suggest  to 
your  prospect  that  he  also  have  sev¬ 
eral  questions  devoted  to  his  own 
store  service.  Give  consumers  an  op-’ 
lK«rtunity  to  register  any  kicks  or  com¬ 
plaints  that  they  have  been  nursing 
for  a  week  or  a  year. 

Second  step — Call  a  meeting  of  your 
own  sales  staff  and  ask  them  for  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  questions  that  are 
to  be  illustrated,  or  listed  as  straight 
questions.  Don’t  limit  the  questions. 
If  possible  have  at  least  a  hundred  of 
them. 

Third  step — As  soon  as  you  and 
your  staff  have  made  up  the  first  draft 
of  questions,  ask  the  clothing  store 
owner  to  check  them  and  add  any 
that  he  and  his  staff  may  have  pre¬ 
pared. 

Fourth  step — Now  prepare  several 
pieces  of  copy  with  a  running  head¬ 
line  “Help  us  remodel  our  store  for 
post-war  selling.”  If  possible,  make 
a  line  cut  of  the  first  page  of  the 
questionnaire  showing  the  title.  Use 
this  in  all  of  the  copy.  Offer  to  give 
any  caller  at  the  store  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire.  Give  a  copy  to  all 
customers  and  suggest  that  the  sales¬ 
man  say,  “Here  is  a  copy  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  we  would  like  to  have 
you  fill  out  at  your  leisure.  We  plan 
to  remodel  our  store  after  the  war, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  your  ideas 
about  how  we  can  improve  our  store 
service  and  fixtures  and  general  lay¬ 
out.” 

One  good  sized  ad  a  week  for  three 
months  will  produce  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation.  Three  prizes  might  be 
given  to  the  three  people  who  turn 
in  the  best  answers  to  the  question¬ 
naire. 

Variation  of  Questionnaires 

Food  stores  are  facing  more  real 
headaches  than  any  other  classifica¬ 
tion  today.  Never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  there  been  so  much 
confusion  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  “Three  meals  a  day.” 
And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  We 
are  already  shipping  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  stuffs  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  And  we  have  only 
begun.  All  of  this  will  affect  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  food  stores.  It  will 
change  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  going  to  be  more  self- 
service  stores  in  all  lines  of  business. 


Why  not  capitalize  on  these  changes 
— why  not  take  the  readers  of  your 
paper  into  the  confidence  of  one  or 
more  food  markets,  who  are  today 
hardly  breaking  even  on  their  opera¬ 
tions?  Why  not  get  the  story  of  what 
they  are  doing  out  to  the  public  in  a 
new  form.  The  questionnaire  that  you 
prepare  for  the  food  store  owner 
should  have  the  approval  of  women. 
The  wives  of  your  own  staff  can  check 
the  questions  you  prepare  and  prob¬ 
ably  add  several  that  you  may  over¬ 
look. 

Up  to  now  none  of  us  have  really 
felt  the  market  squeeze  that  is  just 
ahead.  Thousands  of  retailers  still 
have  pre-war  merchandise  that  has 
carried  them  along  thus  far,  but  the 
coming  winter  is  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
stores  close  their  doors  for  a  long  time. 
You  can’t  save  every  retailer.  Many 
of  them  don’t  want  to  be  saved.  They 
are  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  business 
and  take  a  war  job  at  a  nearby  plant. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  done  this. 
This  outline  is  for  those  who  are  going 
to  fight  their  way  through — men  who 
aren’t  easily  discouraged,  men  who 
have  spent  many  years  building  a  go¬ 
ing  business. 

They  are  the  ones  that  we  in  the 
newspaper  business  should  try  to  help. 
So  don’t  get  discouraged  if  you  have 
to  make  several  calls  before  you  find 
a  store  owner  who  is  interested  in 
the  kind  of  a  store  or  business  he 
would  like  to  operate  after  the  war. 
■ 

SELLS  WAR  BONDS 

Grand  Rapids,  Aug.  30 — By  means 
of  his  Razzing  the  Rapids  page  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  Ray  F. 
Barnes,  Herald  artist  for  30  years,  has 
sold  $112,000  worth  of  War  Bonds  since 
the  April  bond  drive  opened.  He  made 
the  announcement  in  the  Herald  of 
Aug.  29,  and  added  that  he  would  be 
in  the  War  Bond  selling  business  for 
the  duration.  The  special  feature  is 
called  Bamestorming  for  Bonds  and 
it  occupies  about  one-eighth  of  a  page 
each  Sunday.  Suitable  drawings,  and 
the  appeal  for  buyers,  plus  names  of 
those  who  have  bought  for  the  current 
week,  are  used.  Mr.  Barnes  has  been 
on  the  Herald  staff  30  years  and  has 
conducted  the  Razzing  the  Rapids  page 
20  years,  a  feature  in  which  he  depicts 
local  persons  and  scenes  by  means  of 
cartoons. 

MAY  EXTEND  OCR  RULES 

Although  the  Office  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
quirements  has  not  made  any  an¬ 
nouncement,  it  has  been  rumored  that 
the  voluntary  restrictions  on  promo¬ 
tions,  already  in  effect  on  textile  goods 
(E&P,  July  24,  p.  11),  may  be  extended 
to  cover  wood  furniture.  Already 
numerous  dealers  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  product  advertising  in  this 
field. 
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Outdoor  Posters  Sell 
Soundness  of  Adv. 

A  series  of  outdoor  posters,  with 
nothing  to  sell  except  the  soundness 
of  continued  “name”  or  “brand”  pro- 
motion  in  time  of  consumer  goods 
scarcity,  is  setting  an  all-time  “con- 
versation  high”  in  Detroit.  Six  posters, 
of  the  so-called  “teaser”  or  “what’s-it- 
all-about”  type,  have  appeared  with¬ 
out  let-up  on  a  minimum  or  “SO^" 
showing  in  Detroit  and  suburbs  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  months. 

The  series  is  the  result  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  solely  “for  the  benefit  of  all 
advertising,”  between  Clarence  D, 
Blessed,  president  of  Walker  &  Co. 
and  Robert  Copeland,  Detroit  manager 
of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  Copeland 
wrote  the  copy  and  designed  the 
posters,  while  Blessed  is  producing 
and  exhibiting  them. 

A  simplified  layout  and  type  style 
features  each  design.  A  red,  white 
and  blue  color  effect  is  achieved 
through  the  use  of  blue  lettering  with 
one  word  in  red  for  emphasis. 

The  campaign  kicked  off  with  the 
straightforward  message,  “Advertising 
is  the  voice  of  the  present,  not  the 
past”  and  has  been  followed  to  date 
with:  “There  used  to  be  a  Stutz  .  . 
remember?”;  “Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder  ...  of  the  fellow 
who  doesn’t  forget.”;  “Sure,  people 
are  funny  ...  at  least  they  want  to 
know  what  you’re  doing.”;  “They’re 
buying  bonds  today  .  .  .  will  they  ‘take 
off  you’  tomorrow?”;  “He  who  tells 
today  sells  to  morrow.” 

Response  to  the  campaign  has  far 
exceeded  expectations  of  both  “author" 
and  “producer.”  For  instance,  more 
than  1,100  inquiries  were  received  by 
Walker,  the  Adcraft  Club  and  the 
Detroit  Automobile  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  “Stutz”  copy. 
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★  ★  ★  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  THE  PRODUCTION  FRONT  ★  ★  ★ 

.  116.170 

Iaeas>Victoiy’ 

FROM  G.M.  WAR  WORKERS 

.  .  .  and  General  Motors  Is  Rewarding  That  Spirit  at  the  Rate  of  a  Million  Dollars  a  Year 


In  all  of  its  112  plants  in  50  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  General  Alotors  encourages 
employe  suggestions  for  aiding  war  production, 
through  a  carefully  planned  system  of  awards. 
General  Motors  has  always  welcomed  suggestions 
from  employes.  In  fact,  there  have  been  similar 
suggestion  plans  in  various  G.M.  plants  for  years, 
and  it  was  thought  that  an  expansion  of  these  plans 
in  these  times  would  increase  war  production 
efficiency. 

As  a  result,  G.M.  workers  have  to  date  contributed 
116,170  written  ideas.  Yes,  written  ideas.  Many  of 
them  good  ideas,  “Victory  Ideas.”  Nearly  20,000  of 
them  have  been  winning  ideas  and  have  been  put 
into  operation.  For  the  open  mind  policy  of  General 
Motors  accords  a  fair  test  to  every  suggestion. 

Eight  thousand  four  hundred  ideas  were  sub¬ 
mitted  the  very  first  month.  They  are  now  coming 
in  at  a  monthly  rate  of  better  than  10,000,  or  a 
yearly  rate  of  one  idea  for  every  three  workers. 

Thus,  the  individual  war  workers  of  General 
Motors  are  being  given  full  opportunity  to  add 
their  bit  to  the  continuing  contributions  of  man¬ 
agement,  supervision  and  engineering,  in  those 
activities  which  deal  with  increasing  production, 
saving  materials,  lowering  costs  and  promoting 
plant  safety. 

Helping  Those  Who  Help  America 

In  the  first  15  months'  operation  of  its  plan  to  re¬ 
ward  workers  for  ideas  that  assist  our  war  effort. 
General  Motors  paid  out  $660,895  in  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  And  today  the  awards  are  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  better  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

General  Motors  considers  that  money  well  spent. 
It  is  a  merited  reward  to  those  who  help  America. 
It  is  a  proper  incentive  for  individual  initiative.  It 
is  one  form  of  appreciation  to  those  who  think  as 


they  W’ork— w'ho  are  not  content  merely  to  perform 
the  requirements  of  their  jobs. 

^Something  Better,  Faster 

Americans  are  always  interested  in  finding  ways 
to  do  things  better  and  faster. 

This  American  spirit  among  General  Motors 
men  and  women— now  also  increased  by  the  desire 
to  help  win  Victory  and  to  back  the  men  at  the  war 
fronts— accounts  for  their  inspiring  performance. 

There  must  be  a  great  inward  satisfaction  for  all 
who  have  submitted  suggestions,  in  the  realization 
that  they  have  made  some  effort  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  help  win  the  war. 

They  can  say  of  themselves,  as  General  Motors 
says— “Victory  Is  Our  Business!” 

SOME  FACTS  REGARDING  G.M.  EMPLOYE  AWARDS 

Total  suggestions  to  date .  116,170 

Present  monthly  rate  of  suggestions .  10,021 

Suggestions  put  into  effect .  19,995 

Amount  in  awards  to  date  (purchase  price  of  War 

Bonds  and  Stamps) .  $660,895 

Present  yearly  rate  of  awards . $1,067,440 

Maximum  award  (War  Bond,  face  value) .  $1,0(X) 

The  character  of  the  tvggesfions  accepted  it  indicated 
by  the  fallowing  proparliont  of  omountt  paid  in  awards: 

War  production  ideas— to  increase  production,  save 

materials  or  reduce  costs .  66.9% 

Ideas  to  increase  safety .  21.6% 

Miscellaneous  ideas .  11-5% 

Details  of  the  General  Motors  plan  to  encourage  employe  suggestions  will  gladly 
be  sent  to  interested  individuals  or  companies. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Ad  Bureau’s  “Blue  Book’’ 
Is  a  Salesman’s  “Must” 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


WE  WANT  to  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  and  a  recommendation. 

The  announcement:  “The  Blue 
Book,”  containing  68  case  histories  of 
wartime  advertising  successes,  has  just 
been  issued  in  its  fifth  annual  edition 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  Recommendation:  Every  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment  should  by  all  means  make 
this  remarkable  volume  an  immediate 
and  active  part  of  its  working  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  better  current 
source  of  inspiration  and  stimulation 
for  newspapermen. 

Casa  Historias 

By  now,  of  course,  The  Blue  Book 
is  a  famUiar  institution  to  most  of  us. 
For  those  few  who  may  not  have  seen 
the  previous  editions  let  us  say  that 
it  is  a  collection  of  specific  case  his¬ 
tories  of  newspaper  advertising  suc¬ 
cesses,  presenting  reduced  facsimiles 
of  typical  advertisements  from  each 
campaign,  an  exact  statement  of  the 
problem  each  advertiser  sought  to 
solve,  the  method  he  employed  and 
the  actual  results  obtained.  In  each 
instance  either  the  advertising  agency 
or  the  advertiser  supplies  a  direct 
statement  describing  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  campaign. 

Because  the  character  of  advertising 
itself  has  altered  drastically  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  content  of  The 
Blue  Book  has  broadened  in  scope  as 
compared  with  its  predecessors.  As  a 
mirror  of  the  successful  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  in  1942,  it  reflects  the 
techniques  and  results  not  only  of 
advertising-for-sales  but  also  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  seeks  to  inform  or  to 
inspire.  The  whole  range  of  wartime 
tasks  which  advertising  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  perform  is  represented  in 
this  invaluable  volume  which  shows 
how  each  advertiser  set  about  to  attain 
his  goal  and  what,  specifically,  he  got 
for  his  pains. 

Not  Merely  a  "Mailing" 

Naturally  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  putting  The  Blue  Book  in  the 
hands  of  key  agencies  and  advertisers 
as  well  as  the  hands  of  its  members. 
It  is  bound  to  make  an  impression 
wherever  it  is  received,  but  it  would 
be  too  bad  if  this  great  piece  of  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  newspapers  merely  a  Bureau 
mailing  and  were  not  put  to  work  in 
the  day  to  day  solicitations  of  their 
sales  staffs.  For  The  Blue  Book  is 
crammed  to  the  brim  with  ideas  and 
inspiration  for  every  advertising  man. 
Copy  ideas,  schedule  ideas,  layout 
ideas  are  there.  Every  kind  of  ob¬ 
jective  to  which  a  company  could 
aspire  through  advertising  can  be 
found  in  its  pages,  together  with  an 
accurately  blazed  trail  for  those  who 
would  like  to  travel  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  The  work  of  44  agencies  and 
68  advertisers  are  classified  into  13 
different  categories,  including  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  War  Projects,  and  in 
every  category,  in  every  individual 
case  history  there  sings  out  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Uie  tremendous  scope  and 
vitality  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Blue  Book  was  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Promotion  Manager 
George  Benneyan  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  No  small  portion  of  its 
impact  can  be  traced  to  the  thoughtful 
design  and  the  clean,  meticulous  pro¬ 
duction  it  was  given.  In  our  time  we 
have  seen  too  many  gray,  smudgy 
reproductions  of  advertisements  from 
proofs  and  tear  sheets  not  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  skill  and  work  that  went 


into  the  making  of  these  sharp,  clear, 
sparkling  pages. 

Agednst  Grade  Labeling 

GRADE  labeling,  or  rather  the  threat 

of  grade  labeling,  has  become  a 
major  worry  in  many  important  in¬ 
dustries,  notably  the  food  industry. 
Many  manufacturers  who  have  built 
up  strong,  valuable  trade  marks  and 
brand  names  fear  that  their  equity  in 
these  names  will  be  destroyed. 

At  least  two  newspapers  have  made 
the  fight  against  grade  labeling  major 
editorial  and  promotion  projects  and 
have  put  a  great  deal  of  vigor  and 
enterprise  into  the  battle.  We  have 
just  received  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Evenvig  Herald-Express  reprints  of 
articles,  editorials  and  cartoons  which 
they  used  in  intense  campaigns  against 
the  grade  labeling  proposals. 

From  the  Examiner  comes  a  heavy 
display  card  on  which  is  printed  a 
memorandum  from  C.  R.  Lindner, 
publisher,  which  points  out  that  pa¬ 
per’s  early  diagnosis  of.  the  grade 
labeling  danger  and  the  fight  is  has 
waged  against  it.  Attached  to  the  card 
is  a  pocket  which  contains  some  40 
editorials  and  articles  published  by 
the  Examiner  since  February,  1942. 

The  Herald-Express  records  similar 
activity  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1943,  reprinted  in  booklet  form. 

In  the  Mail 

“YOU  are  looking  at  Two  Million 

Dollars”  is  the  title  of  a  folder  in 
which  the  Washington  Post  tells  the 
story  of  a  ball  game  it  promoted  and 
the  more  than  $2,000,000  in  War  Bonds 
that  the  fans  bought  in  order  to  get 
in  to  see  the  game.  This  interesting 
mailing  piece  contains  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  one  spectator  who 
witnessed  his  first  ball  game.  Field 
Marshall  Sir  Archibald  Wavel),  now 
Viceroy  of  India. 

Letters  and  inquiries  from  women 
readers  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  increased  13,620  in  the  first  half 
of  1943  as  compared  with  the  first  half 
of  1942.  This  brings  forth  from  the 
Globe-Democrat  a  folder  illustrating 
its  women’s  features  and  the  response 
each  of  them  produced.  This  is  a 
french-fold  done  in  three  colors. 

The  Louisville  Courier -Journal  and 
Times  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  task 
of  preaching  the  post-war  future  of 
the  Louisville  market.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  reported  on  its  collection  of 
charts,  “Take  a  Look  at  Our  Town.” 
Now  it  issues  a  companion  piece,  a 
leaflet  reprinting  two  articles  on  post¬ 
war  Louisville,  one  by  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  staff  writer  Blan  Taylor,  the  other 
by  Promotion  Manager  John  Hoag- 
land.  A  brief  foreword  contains  a  list 
of  51  industries  now  located  in  the 
Louisville  area  “that  will  be  here 
AFTER  the  war  and  going  strong.” 

“Pittsburgh  is  a  BIG  store  town” 
says  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  in 
a  new  folder  which  shows  that  the 
local  department  stores  concentrate 
linage  in  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Presumably  this  folder  goes 
to  national  advertisers  to  suggest  a 
space-buying  pattern  for  them  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Joins  Promotion  Staff 
WILUAM  J.  ENRIGHT,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  business  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  as  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  director.  Enright  has  been  with 


the  Times  for  13  years.  Advertising 
and  marketing  were  two  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  fields  he  covered  as  a  member 
of  the  business  news  department. 

■ 

Chicago  Sun  to 
Open  Garden  Festival 

Beginning  Sept.  9,  the  Chicago  Sun 
will  sponsor  a  Victory  Garden  Harvest 
Festival  for  a  three-day  “stand”  in 
Soldiers  Field.  The  festival  will  be 
the  first  civic  promotion  of  city-wide 
magnitude  undertaken  by  the  year- 
and-a-half-old  Sun. 

The  festival  is  designed  to  provide 
recognition  to  the  thousands  of  Vic¬ 
tory  Gardeners  throughout  Chicago 
and  suburbs.  More  than  1,000  com¬ 
petitions  are  open  to  amateur  and 
professional  vegetable  and  flower 
gardeners,  and  home  canners.  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  festival  will  culminate  more 
than  six  months  of  planning  and 
preparation  for  the  show,  including  a 
heavy  barrage  of  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Sun  and  in  numerous 
suburban  weeklies  around  Chicago. 
Spot  radio  announcements,  car  cards, 
painted  boards,  truck  posters  and 
dealer  cards  also  have  been  used  to 
advertise  the  show. 

The  festival,  free  to  the  public, 
opens  Sept.  9.  The  grand  opening 
will  be  celebrity  night,  featuring  the 
aimouncement  of  prize  winners.  United 
Nations  night  will  be  held  Sept.  10, 
with  national  folk  dancing  in  costume. 
I’he  climax  of  the  festival  will  be 
Saturday,  Sept.  11,  when  the  greatest 
“Harvest  Hoedown”  will  be  held. 

“While  the  Harvest  Festival  is  a 
newspaper  promotion,  its  conception 
was  bigger  than  that,”  explained  E.  R. 
Richer,  Sun  promotion  director.  “It 
has  been  our  idea  from  the  beginning 
to  reward  and  further  encourage  the 
efforts  of  Victory  Gardeners.”  Martha 
B.  King,  of  the  Sun’s  promotional 
staff,  is  general  manager  of  the  festi¬ 
val.  James  H.  Burdett,  Sun  garden 
editor,  is  cooperating,  along  with  John 
Ross  Reed,  producer  of  pageants,  who 
is  festival  director. 

■ 

4  Freedoms  Edition 
Features  Honor  Roll 

Full-page  reproductions  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  paintings  representing 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear  were  used  by  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  in  its  Aug.  27  Four  Free¬ 
doms  Edition. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  news  sec¬ 
tion,  one  14-page  division  is  devoted 
to  the  Honor  Roll  of  Sheboygan 
County,  listing  all  the  men  in  service 
and  their  addresses  and  including  a 
special  section  for  those  killed  while 
in  service.  Messages  from  Sheboygan 
ministers  to  men  and  women  in  service 
and  to  their  congregations  are  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  freedom  of  worship  sec¬ 
tion,  while  the  speech  section  is  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  the  work  of  the  press 
and  courts. 

In  freedom  from  want  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  county’s  industries  and 
agriculture  and  in  freedom  from  fear 
the  work  of  all  the  civilian  volunteer 
groups  is  featured  botli  in  stories  and 
photographs. 

FREEZES  CIRCULATION 

The  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Her¬ 
ald  Aug.  23  froze  its  circulation,  stat¬ 
ing  in  a  page-one  box  that  “no  new 
civilian  carrier,  agent  or  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  accepted  until  they 
can  be  substituted  for  present  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  may  be  discontinued.” 
The  action,  which  does  not  affect  mili¬ 
tary  subscriptions,  was  taken  because 
of  the  reduction  in  newsprint  supply. 
The  daily  also  announced  an  increase 
from  three  to  four  cents  per  single 
copy  effective  Aug.  22. 
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Zero  liour  for  the  storming  of  Fortress  Europe  approaches.  At  any  moment 
and  at  any  place,  from  Trondheim  to  Taranto  to  Crete,  the  attack  may  come. 
Whenever  it  comes,  wherever  it  comes.  United  Press  is  poised  to  cover  it,  to 
move  in  with  the  troops  and  report  the  news  they  make  as  they  make  it. 


From  tip  to  tip  of  the  invasion  arc.  United  Press  manpower  is  at  its  peak. 
Veteran  correspondents  whose  bylines  are  bywords  for  delivering  the  goods 
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North  African  headquarters  and  in  Cairo.  Behind  them  stands  a  corps  of 
highly  trained  men  representing  the  strongest  war-front  reporting  force  ever 
assembled  by  any  press  association.  United  Press  plans  and  preparations  make 
this  news-gathering  power  flexible,  enable  it  to  shift  coverage  on  an  instant's 
notice  to  points  where  the  news  is  hottest. 
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General  Features 
Distributing 
Daily  F  ood  Column 

Six-a-Week  Comment 
Being  Written  by 
Edith  Barber.  N.  Y.  Sun 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

General  Features  Corpporation  has 
announced  it  is  syndicating  the  six- 
times-a-week  daily  food  column  by 
Edith  M.  Barber,  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  feature  will  dis¬ 
cuss  ‘"Your  Wartime  Food  Problems” 
and  already  is  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  It  pre¬ 
viously  was  handled  by  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Author,  consultant  on  food  and 
nutrition  problems,  lecturer  and 
teacher.  Miss  Barber  has  been  Sun 
food  editor  for  many  years.  She  also 
has  starred  on  many  non-commercial 
radio  food  programs. 

Awarded  Preit  Prize 
She  has  authored  a  number  of  well 
known  cook  books  among  which  are 
‘•What  Shall  I  Eat,”  “The  New  York 
Sun  Cook  Book”  and  “Edith  Barber’s 
Cook  Book,”  plus  a  score  of  booklets 
dealing  with  nutrition  and  proper  food 
for  health.  She  also  is  co-author  of 
that  standard  work,  “Nutrition  in 
Health  and  Disease.” 

Miss  Barber  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe,  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  South  America  and  all  parts 
of  the  U.S.,  giving  special  study  to 
foods  of  the  various  sections. 

In  1938  she  was  awarded  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  prize 
for  the  best  woman’s  page  feature  of 
the  year  in  any  New  York  newspaper. 

Miss  Barber’s  columns  for  GFC  are 
short  and  will  be  supplemented  by 
special  wartime  recipes  with  menu 
suggestions  for  the  following  week  for 
week-end  food  pages  publication. 

It  is  well  known  in  food  circles  that 
Miss  Barber  has  never  endorsed  a 
product  of  any  kind  or  permitted  her 
name  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
advertising  in  any  way. 

The  latest  GFC  addition  studied 
Home  Economics  at  Drexel  Institute 
and  later  received  her  B.S.  and  Master 
degrees  at  Columbia  University.  Her 
sister,  Mary,  is  a  food  consultant  in 
the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Washington. 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Serial 

RUPERT  HUGHES,  whose  novels 
have  enchanted  a  wide  public  for 
many  years,  is  the  author  of  “In  a 
Blaze  of  Glory,”  the  latest  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  weekly  fiction  serial  which  will 
be  released  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  The  story 
is  a  romantic  melodrama,  the  author 
taking  the  reader  on  a  Hollywood 
fling.  The  heroine  is  a  smalltown  girl 
who  spends  a  fortune  recklessly  to 
attract  attention  and  outwits  a  black¬ 
mailer  who  threatens  her  happiness 
by  having  no  money  left  to  give  him. 
In  14  illustrated  installments,  the  serial 
will  be  released  nationally  Oct.  10. 

Syndicate  Dissolves 
THE  Home  Economics  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Illinois,  has  filed  dissolution  papers 
with  Edward  J.  Hughes.  Secretary  of 
State.  Named  as  holder  of  all  of  the 
capital  stock  is  J.  C.  Beckham.  The 
action,  filed  in  mid-August,  was  taken 
under  Section  75  of  the  Business  Cor¬ 
porations  Act  of  Illinois. 

New  King  “Blue  Book" 

KING  Features  Syndicate  this  week 
issued  the  latest  edition  of  its  “Blue 
Book,”  listing  and  illustrating  all  of 


its  features.  The  brochure,  in  tabloid- 
size  format,  is  elaborately  printed, 
much  of  it  in  color,  and  bears  an 
introduction  by  Frank  Nicht,  King’s 
general  sales  manager. 

Human  Leaves  Magazine 

ALFRED  HUMAN,  managing  editor 

and  president  of  the  Musical  Cour¬ 
ier,  has  resigned  from  that  publica¬ 
tion  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
Human  News  Syndicate,  established 
in  1926.  The  syndicate  acts  as  edi¬ 
torial  representative  in  the  field  of 
music  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Mr.  Human  had  been  with  the  Musical 
Courier  since  1932. 

New  Comic  Strip 

“VIRGIL.”  a  new  comic  strip  by  Len 

Kleis,  is  available  in  daily  four- 
column  size,  the  Associated  News- 
p.\PERS  has  announced.  The  feature  is 
styled  for  kiddies. 

Crayhon  Leaves  PM  Syndicate 

JAMES  CRAYHON,  manager  of  the 

PM  Syndicate,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  National  Safety  Council.  His  post 
has  been  assumed  by  Edwin  Levin, 
who  also  remains  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

More  S.  A.  Newsmen 
Arrive  in  U.  S. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  26 — A  post¬ 
war  era  in  which  living  conditions 
will  be  greatly  improved  in  their  re¬ 
spective  countries  was  predicted  here 
by  nine  newspapermen  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras  and  Panama,  who  this 
week  arrived  in  New  Orleans  to  begin 
a  nationwide  tour  of  this  country. 

The  journalists,  traveling  in  the 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  through  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Press  Club  of  Washington, 
arrived  here  by  Pan  American  clipper. 

They  include  Ramon  Blanco,  editor 
of  El  Imparcial,  Guatemala  City;  Vi¬ 
cente  Machado  Valle,  editor-in-chief 
of  La  Epoco  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon¬ 
duras;  Enrique  Ruiz  Vernacci,  city 
editor  of  Panama- America,  Panama 
City;  Carlos  Sole  Bosch,  editor  of 
Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama  City; 
Ovidio  Rodas  Corzo,  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  on  El  Imparcial;  Pedro  Julio 
Gracia  A.  reporter  on  Nuestro  Diario, 
Guatemala  City;  Dr.  Eduardo  Morgan, 
formerly  owner  and  director  of  Reno- 
vacion,  Panama  City,  Vidal  Mejia,  San 
Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  director  and 
manager  of  El  Norte,  and  Antonio 
Ochoa-Alcantara,  Tegucigalpa,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  various  newspapers  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  Lima,  Madrid 
and  Caracas. 

All  of  the  visiting  newspapermen 
praised  the  present  spirit  of  copera- 
tion  between  their  countries  and  the 
United  States  and  described  the  vast 
improvements  in  Central  America  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war. 

■ 

HEARS!  AIR  SERIES 

After  more  than  a  month  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  series  of  radio  appe.ils.  the  W.  R. 
Hearst-sponsored  shortwave  broad¬ 
casts  to  Italy  came  to  an  end  Aug.  27, 
their  patriotic  purpose  accomplished. 
In  a  letter  to  William  Randolph  Hearst 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  “valuable 
service”  rendered,  Joseph  Barnes. 
OWI  Deputy  Director  for  Atlantic 
Operations,  explained  that  suspension 
of  the  broadcasts  is  compelled  by  im¬ 
minent  developments  abroad.  Since 
July  21,  beamed  night  and  day  by 
OWI  transmitters  on  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board,  the  broadcasts  have  featured 
recorded  pleas  by  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  from  New  York  to  Califorpia. 
Originating  as  a  patriotic  undertaking 
in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  the  broadcast  plan  won 
instant  approval  from  the  OWI. 


Hearst-Sponsored 
Game  Nets  800 
Million  in  Bonds 

N.  Y.  Joumal-Americon 
Baseball  Promotion 
Sets  War  Bond  Record 

One  of  the  most  successful  War 
Bond  promotions  since  the  war  began 
was  staged  last  week  in  New  York 
when  the  All-Star  War  Bond  Baseball 
Game,  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  in  cooperation  with 
the  Treasuiy  Department,  attracted 
nearly  40,000  fans  to  the  Polo  Grounds. 

The  game,  which  saw  a  metropolitan 
array  of  all-stars,  representing  the 
Yankees,  Giants  and  Dodgers,  van¬ 
quish  Camp  Cumberland’s  crack  ser¬ 
vice  team  5-2,  netted  the  record  sum 
of  $300,000,000  in  cash  and  pledges  for 
War  Bonds  for  the  Treasury. 

Bonds  Were  Open  Sesame 

Admission  tickets  were  obtainable 
only  upon  purchase  of  bonds.  Of  the 
total  sum  announced,  $675,000,000 
worth  was  purchased  and  pledged  to 
be  bought  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  the  Savings  Banks  of  New 
York  State. 

Another  $52,000,000  was  realized 
through  sale  of  a  so-called  “Golden 
Horseshoe”  of  boxes  of  seats  to  52  cor¬ 
porations  and  organizations  who  paid 
$1,000,000  for  each  box.  The  boxes 
were  named  after  war  heroes. 

One,  sponsored  by  the  Hearst  gen¬ 
eral  management,  was  dedicated  to 
Jack  Singer,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  war  correspondent  who  was  killed 
in  the  Pacific  while  on  assignment. 

Greatest  feat  of  the  promotion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Max  Kase,  Journal-Amer- 
ican  sports  editor,  who  was  one  of  the 
men  who  worked  to  make  the  game 
a  success,  was  sale  of  $25  bonds  to 
35,000  dyed-in-the-wool  fans  who  ' 
crowded  the  ball  park  to  see  the 
galaxy  of  baseball  stars. 

Revenue  also  accrued  from  sale  of 
advertising — all  of  it  promoting  sale 
of  bonds — in  a  souvenir  program  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  all  attending  the  game. 
Cost  of  printing  the  50,000  programs 
was  paid  for  by  sale  of  radio  broad-  | 
casting  rights.  . 

It  is  estimated  it  will  cost  the  Jour- 
nal-American  somewhere  around  $10,-  I 
000  for  its  patriotic  endeavor. 

All  45,000  exchange  coupons,  which  : 
entitled  the  holder  to  a  game  ticket,  | 
were  sold  out  three  days  before  the 
event.  Each  purchaser  of  a  bond  re-  : 
ceived  such  a  coupon,  which  was 
turned  in  for  a  gate  ticket.  Each  pur-  ! 
chaser  also  received  a  ballot  on  which 
he  marked  the  player  on  either  of  the 
three  New  York  clubs  which  he  most 
wanted  to  see  in  action  in  the  game. 

3.63  I 

EXTRA  READERS  I 
PER  ISSUE  ...  I 

Elach  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  read  by  3.63 
readers  in  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal  subscriber,  according  to  a 
survey  among  700  representa-  \ 

live  subscribers,  conducted  by  \ 

Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant 
Dean  and  Research  Director, 

Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


The  exchange  coupons  were  avail¬ 
able  at  200  Bond  booths  throughout 
the  city  for  a  month  preceding  the 
game.  The  demand  for  tickets  became 
so  great  near  game  time  that  addi¬ 
tional  sales  were  made  at  the  ball 
park.  Even  so,  hundreds  of  persons 
were  turned  away. 

The  idea,  first  of  its  kind  attempted 
in  New  York,  was  the  brainchild  of 
Bill  Corum,  veteran  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  sports  columnist.  Corum  got  the 
idea  from  A1  Schacht,  Clown  Prince 
of  baseball,  who  earlier  this  year  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  similar  game  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Corum  took  the  idea  to  W.  A.  Cur¬ 
ley,  Journal-American  editor,  who  in 
turn  called  in  Kase.  Further  discus¬ 
sions  revolved  around  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Journal-American 
publisher  now  in  England;  T.  J.  White, 
Hearst  executive,  and  Messrs.  Curley, 
Kase  and  Corum.  Shortly,  the  entire 
Journal-American  sports  staff  was 
working  on  the  project. 

Billy  Rose,  famed  stage  impresario, 
was  asked  to  handle  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  He  put  on  a  show  before  the 
game  that  included  stars  of  stage, 
screen  and  radio.  Such  baseball  greats 
as  Babe  Ruth,  Walter  Johnson,  Roger 
Bresnahan,  Frank  Frisch,  Tris  Speaker, 
Eddie  Collins,  Hans  Wagner  and  Con¬ 
nie  Mack  also  performed  for  the  fans. 

The  actual  participants  in  the  all- 
star  game  representing  the  profes¬ 
sional  leagues  were  selected  from  the 
roster  of  the  War  Bond  League,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  New  York  chapter 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  of  America. 

BUY  CAL.  dAiLY 

George  and  Russell  Bennitts  of 
Sweetwater,  Texas,  have  purchased 
the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier  from 
Dan  W.  Emmett,  rancher  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura, 
Cal.,  arranged  the  sale. 


Australia 
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W  DETROIT. ..The 
W  Arsenal  of  Democracy 
i  m  has  278,000  more  i 
war  workers  today  m 

W  than  it  had  when  ^ 
fyou  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  . . . 


lylSCriimilUllUll  111  $10,721.63.”  in  the  suit,  because  her  husband  is  ill 

^  1  ■  TT*x  unable  to  prosecute  it.  It  said 

Ownership  mt  hy  fergusons  sue  daily  the  editorial  related  to  action  of  the 

_  Austin,  Tex.,  Aug.  30— Two  former  senate  in  voting  down  a  constitutional 

Houah  Committee  governors  of  Texas,  James  E.  Fer-  amendment  restoring  the  pardon 

guson,  and  his  wife,  Miriam  A.  Fer-  power  to  the  governor,  contained 
Press-Radio  Group  Seeks  guson,  only  Texas  woman  governor,  statements  reflecting  on  the  Fergu- 
...  _  .  recently  filed  libel  suit  at  Austin  sons.  It  said  that  James  E.  Ferguson 

Legislative  Action  to  against  the  T.  B.  -Butler  Publishing  was  ill  at  his  home  when  he  read  the 

Allow  Newspaper  Operation  Company,  publishers  of  the  Tyler  editorial,  and  that  it  caused  his  con- 

Moming  Telegraph,  asking  $200,000  dition  to  become  worse  “until  at  this 
The  steering  committee  of  the  News-  damages,  growing  out  of  an  editorial  time  he  has  suffered  a  complete  ner- 
paper-Radio  Committee.  meeting  of  March  4,  1943,  which  they  said  re-  vous  collapse.”  Each  of  the  plaintiffs 
Aiig.  25  in  New  York,  adopted  a  reso-  fleeted  on  their  service  as  governors,  asked  actual  and  exemplary  damages. 

lution  stating  that  pressure  will  be  - - - 

brought  against  current  and  future 

legislation  designed  to  prevent  news-  m  M  ^  AM 

paper  ownership  of  radio  stations,  and  ■  M  M  m  m  m  M  m  m  m 

definite  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  ##  mJKM  ^ 

W wwQ QQQ yQ 

At  its  first  meeting  since  April  20,  ^  ^  W  ^  ^  - 

during  the  convention  of  the  Ameri-  -  ^ 

can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion,  the  committee  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution: 

“Resolved  —  that  the  Newspaper-  m 

Radio  Committee  should  immediately  '  m  i 

advocate  legislation  which  will  make  M  \ 

it  impossible  for  there  to  be  any  pres- 
ent  or  future  discrimination  against  /. 

newspaper  ownership  of  broadcast-  4 

ing  stations,  and  that  this  advocacy  # 

should  include  the  support  of  provi-  Jt 

intended  to  accomplish  this  end  ^  .. 

in  the  White- Wheeler  bill,  the  Holmes  jH  ^  Y 

bill,  as  well  as  other  legislation  re-  ^  ^  w 

to  the  subject.”  ^ 

Plans  for  the  appearance  by  i 

members  of  the  committee  at  hearings 
on  the  White- Wheeler  and  Holmes 

bills,  and  the  active  support  of  any  ^ 

Congress 

tendency  to  eliminate  the  possibility  ^ 

of  discriminating  against  newspaper-  j 

radio  ownership,  Harold  V.  Hough, 

chairman  of  both  the  Newspaper-  ^ 

Radio  Committee  com- 

Mr.  Hough,  who  is  associated  with 
the  Fort  Worth 

operator  of  WBAP  and  co-owner  of  X  rfJ*  j  B  a 

has  the  committee 

since  the  formation  the  group  more 

two  years 


"Hindy/'  Boston  Post 
Cot,  in  News  Again 

“Hindy,”  the  famous  Boston  Post 
cat,  publication  of  whose  picture  two 
decades  ago  set  a  record  for  reader 
response,  was  heard  from  again  last 
week  despite  the  fact  that  his  little 
white  marble  tombstone  in  the  Meth¬ 
uen,  Mass.,  cat  cemetery  bears  the 
date  May  15,  1923. 

A  family  was  getting  its  home  in 
order  after  having  just  moved  in  at 
Bartlett,  Mass.  Prowling  around  the 
attic  for  possible  antiques,  first  dis¬ 
covery  was  the  protruding  corner  of 
an  1870-ish  “rustic”  black  walnut  pic¬ 
ture  frame.  Under  its  dusty  glass  was 
revealed  a  photographic  portrait  of  the 
utterly  calm,  confident  and  world- 
famous  feline  champion  of  Pie  Alley — 
Hindy,  the  Boston  Post  cat — one  of 
exactly  110,803  photographs  that  had 
to  be  made  and  mailed  to  Hindy’s 
friends  when  a  reckless  editor  prom¬ 
ised  to  fill  all  requests  from  Post 
readers. 

Recalling  the  famous  incident,  H. 
Lyman  Armes,  Post  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  refers  to  it  as  “a  bit  of  news¬ 
paper  lore  unparalleled  in  my  two- 
war  recollections  of  reader-response 
to  any  sort  of  editorial  announcement 
in  a  daily  newspaper.” 

He  points  out  that  when  requests 
for  Hindy’s  photograph  started  rolling 
in  at  the  rate  of  4,000-5,000  a  day, 
“we  had  to  organize  a  new  ‘depart¬ 
ment’  and  supplement  local  produc¬ 
tion  with  New  York  and  Chicago 
photo-prints  in  10,000  lots.  Total  cost 


(Am^  AD  for  TOJO — GOOD  for  YOU.  Good  for  you  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  here  in  this  huge  market  is  a  new  concentration  of  buying 
power  unequalled  in  the  development  of  any  other  market  in 
America.  Here,  nearly  three  million  people  are  working  round- 
the-clock  ...  a  market  that  can  be  mighty  good  to  you  as  well  as 
good  for  you  ...  if  you  take  advantage  of  the  EXCLUSIVE 
READER  INTEREST  delivered  by  The  Detroit  Free  Press.  Yes 
.  .  .  from  eight  in  the  evening  until  ten  the  following  morning,  the 
378,000  copies  of  The  Free  Press  hold  exclusive  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  great  Detroit  market.  There  is  only  one  morning 
paper  in  Detroit.  Tell  Detroit!  Sell  Detroit  .  .  .  with  The  Free 
Press. 
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Still  Picture  Pool 
Has  Coordinator 
In  Mediterranean 

Donn  Sutton  Placed  in 
Editorial  Command  of 
Pool  Photogs  in  That  Area 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Donn  Sutton,  editor  of  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  now  serving  as  coordinator 
for  the  Still  Picture  Pool  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sector.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  Pool  was  formed  that 
a  single  authority  was  placed  in  edi¬ 
torial  command  for  the  Pool  of  pho¬ 
tographers  covering  a  war  theater. 
The  appointment  of  a  coordinator  or 
liaison  editor  by  the  Pool  was  the 
result  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  War  Department. 

It  so  happened  that  Sutton,  who  has 
already  made  several  trips  to  England 
during  the  past  year,  was  about  to 
make  an  overseas  trip  when  the  Pool 
members  decided  upon  creating  the 
new  office.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Sutton  be  given  the  appointment  upon 
his  temporary  release  as  an  active 
NEA  representative.  After  waiting 
several  weeks  at  a  port  in  Brazil  for 
transportation  he  ^ally  landed  in 
Algiers  where  he  established  head¬ 
quarters.  Within  a  few  days  after 
landing  in  Africa  he  pushed  on  into 
Sicily,  arriving  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  campaign. 

Active  ie  Mestiao 

Accompanied  by  Charles  Corte,  Pool 
cameraman,  he  entered  Messina  with 
our  victorious  troops.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  city  was  taken  Sutton 
had  the  Pool  photos  on  the  wires. 
Although  an  editor  he  has  been  pic¬ 
ture  minded  for  years  and  has  learned 
much  of  the  mechanics  of  news  pho¬ 
tography.  His  understanding  of  the 
cameramen’s  problems  will  do  much 
to  help  them  in  their  field  work. 

His  first  problem  was  to  arrange  for 
suitable  transportation  for  the'  pho¬ 
tographers  and  to  effect  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  field  Public  Relations 
Department.  In  reality  he  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  all  photographic  operations  for 
the  Pool  in  that  area.  In  order  to 
sp>eed  up  coverage,  he  has  established 
a  system  of  assigning  cameramen  to 
cover  various  vital  points  of  action. 
Although  acting  as  director  of  the 
photographers  in  that  sector  he  does 
not  attempt  to  influence  the  indi¬ 
viduals  as  to  the  type  of  pictorializa- 
tion  they  desire.  If  a  photographer 
desires  to  make  a  special  feature  no 
obstruction  will  be  placed  in  his  path 
to  hamper  his  operations.  In  his 
capacity  as  Pool  editor  he  shows  no 
favoritism  to  any  member.  In  fact  if 
the  series  of  photos  are  of  importance 
to  the  Pool  he  will  make  every  effort 
to  provide  adequate  assistance  for 
such  coverage.  He  is  vested  with  the 
authority  to  make  necessary  changes 
of  locations  for  the  Pool  cameramen. 

Only  recently  when  Mike  Acker¬ 
man,  Pool  photographer,  was  stricken 
with  malaria,  Sutton  cabled  for  per¬ 
mission  to  have  Charles  Seeward, 
then  stationed  at  London,  transferred 
to  Africa,  and  within  48  hours  See¬ 
ward  reported  to  him  for  duty  in 
Sicily.  In  addition  to  directing  the 
photographic  operations  of  the  Pool 
cameramen  he  edits  the  photos  for 
wire  transmission.  This  operation 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Pool 
inasmuch  as  he  has  a  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  type  of  photos  that  should  be 
selected  for  immediate  transmission. 

In  his  daily  cables  to  the  Pool  he 
keeps  the  organization  fully  informed 
as  to  conditions  and  makes  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  suggestions  that 
will  enhance  the  work  of  the  Pool 
photographers.  These  recommenda- 


Two  citizens  of  Messina  hold  an  American 
flag  in  the  background  as  another  presents 
flowers  to  Donn  Sutton  (seated  in  front  of 
jeep),  picture  pool  editor  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area. 

tions  and  suggestions  are  reported  at 
the  Pool’s  weekly  conferences  and 
later  passed  on  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  approval  and  action. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of 
systematizing  the  Still  Picture  Pool 
operations  is  the  set-up  now  working 
in  the  Pacific  area.  Murray  Befeler, 
of  the  Associated  Press,  is  now  acting 
as  coordinator  for  the  Pool  from  his 
base  in  Hawaii.  The  apparent  success 
of  this  method  of  picture  coordination 
points  the  way  to  further  explorations 
in  other  war  theaters. 

Sam  Shere  Is  Back 
SAM  SHERE,  INP  photographer,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Sicily  because 
ol  illness.  Sam  has  been  serving  as 
war  photographer  for  some  time  and 
has  covered  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
and  other  activities  of  the  Navy. 

Atkins  Has  Son 

OLLIE  ATKINS,  former  Birmingham 
Post  photographer  and  now  in  Sicily 
as  Red  Cross  cameraman,  missed  out 
in  picturing  the  arrival  of  his  baby 
son.  His  former  colleagues  have  made 
photos  of  the  baby  and  will  see  that 
they  are  sent  to  him.  Atkins  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  contest  held  by  the 
White  House  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  not  with  the  compliments  of 
Vice-President  Wallace,  who  expressed 
disappointment  in  the  selections  of 
Atkins’  picture  entry. 

Climate  Handicap 

TED  FRUTKOFF,  former  Miami  Daily 
News  photographer,  now  covering 
the  Far  Eastern  war  theater  for  the 
OWI.  writes  that  he  is  working  under 
terrific  handicaps  because  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  He  complains  that  the  water  in 
his  dark  room  runs  higher  than  90 
degrees  and  that  the  films  buckle  in 
the  holders.  Ted  should  contact  some 
of  the  boys  who  covered  the  Guadal¬ 
canal  invasion  to  hear  what  real 
troubles  are.  At  least  Ted  writes  that 
he  has  a  dark  room,  and  as  Montrose 
would  say,  “He  is  sure  one  lucky 
hombre.”  We  wish  him  well  and  as 
one  of  the  wags  exclaimed,  “Why  don’t 
he  put  ice  in  his  soup.” 

On  Flash-Bulbs 

JUST  RECEIVED  a  pamphlet  on  the 
uses  of  flash-bulbs.  It  is  unique  in 
that  it  was  written  by  two  executives 
of  Wabash  Photo  Lamp  Corp.  Phil 
Sperry,  sales  manager  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  made  all  the  illustrations  while 
the  copy  was  written  by  Harvey 
Spence,  former  advertising  director  of 
the  organization. 

The  booklet  was  written  last  year 


before  Spence  became  private  first 
class  in  the  Army.  Regardless  of  the 
time  element,  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pamphlet  is  sound  and 
really  worth  reading.  It  is  written  in 
simple  form  and  is  designed  to  help  in 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  bulbs  and 
making  lamps  do  effective  work.  We 
understand  that  the  booklet  will  be 
available  at  all  dealers. 


Freeman,  for  the  past  year  assistant 
to  Godwin  at  Madison,  was  nanicj 
acting  Madison  bureau  manager. 


Better  Photos 

DON  MOHLER,  the  General  Electric 

Lamp  Company’s  dynamo,  who  for¬ 
merly  emitted  rays  of  energy  from 
Nela  Park,  and  now  representing  his 
company  in  the  11  far  western  states, 
dropped  in  last  week,  for  a  brief  visit. 
Don  declared  that  the  news  camera¬ 
men  in  the  western  states  are  dis¬ 
appearing  from  local  scenes  at  a  fast 
rate..  He  tells  us  that  on  every  return 
visit  to  some  paper  he  sees  new  faces 
due  to  the  enlistments  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  regular  staff  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Don  has  been  making  a  study  of  the 
use  of  multiple  flash  by  newspaper 
photographers  and  informs  us  that 
almost  every  news  cameraman  in  the 
west  now  includes  a  flash  extension  in 
his  equipment.  We  inquired  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  boys  were  becoming 
more  art  conscious.  Don’s  anwer  was, 
“It’s  not  that  the  photographers  are 
becoming  more  artistic  but  that  they 
are  insistent  in  making  better  photos 
despite  the  extra  work  and  baggage.” 


To  Give  Trophy  to 
Football  Player 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  this  week 
formally  accepted  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Charities,  Inc.,  a  handsome 
piece  of  sculpture  three  feet  wide  and 
more  than  a  foot  high  designated  the 
Robert  J.  French.  Jr.,  Memorial 
Trophy,  in  memory  of  the  Inquirer’s 
former  sports  editor,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  last  February. 

The  trophy  was  presented  by  Lieut. 
Alexis  Thompson,  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
owner-president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  professional  football  team,  as  a 
tribute  to  French’s  zeal  in  support  of 
the  annual  all-star  football  games,  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  go  to  various  local 
charities.  French  himself  starred  on 
the  gridiron  at  Kenyon  College  before 
taking  up  newspaper  work. 

Presentation  of  the  trophy  will  be 
made  to  the  outstanding  performer  in 
the  game  to  be  played  between  the 
Chicago  Bears  and  the  combined  teams 
of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Steelers  at  Shibe  Park  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  16.  An  award  is  to  be 
made  each  year  upon  the  occasion  of 
(he  local  all-star  game,  and  it  is  stip¬ 
ulated  that  in  the  event  such  a  game 
is  not  played,  the  award  goes  that 
particular  year  to  an  outstanding 
player  either  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Temple  University  or 
Villanova  College,  all  local  institu¬ 
tions. 

All-star  games  in  Philadelphia  are 
promoted  by  the  Inquirer. 


Offers  8  from  Staff 
To  Pick  Cotton 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  31— Cotton  pick, 
ing  time  in  Georgia  will  be  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  eight  news  men 
and  gals  from  the  Atlanta  Constitutin 
when  arrangements  are  completed 
with  a  Georgia  farmer  who  is  one  o< 
many  having  labor  trouble.  To  the 
farmer  in  Georgia  who  has  enou^ 
nerve  to  allow  newswriters  into  is 
cotton  patch,  the  Constitution  veil; 
furnish  picked  pickers. 

In  a  page  1  story  carried  on  Sue. 
day,  the  paper  offered  its  writers  as 
aid  to  the  labor  trouble  being  faced 
by  Georgia  farms.  The  farmer  msa 
live  within  a  reasonable  distance  ol 
Atlanta — not  more  than  30  or  40  miles 
from  Five  Points — must  have  some 
shade  trees  within  reasonable  read 
of  the  cotton  field,  must  be  willing  to 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  well  water 
and  must  be  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
The  Constitution  will  furnish  among 
other  things:  transportation  for  the 
pickers,  sun  bonnets,  all  lotion  needed 
for  those  who  get  sunburned,  and  a 
Red  Cross  worker  who  has  completed 
all  the  courses  that  organization  gives 
in  first  aid.  The  latter  volunteer  job 
has  been  accepted  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
McGill,  wife  of  Ae  Constitution  editor 

The  sum  total  of  the  amount  paid 
by  the  farmer  will  go  to  a  local 
charity,  church,  or  other  worthy  or¬ 
ganization  designated  by  the  farmer’s 
wife.  In  this  venture,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  hopes  to  lend  its  effort  to  an 
enterprise  which  must  be  backed  fully 
by  the  public  to  aid  the  farmers  in 
gathering  their  war-needed  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  news  writers  of 
the  Constitution,  others  from  Atlanta 
and  Fulton  County  volunteering  sud 
services  are  a  group  of  25  Baptis 
ministers,  and  school  children  whose 
service  is  in  line  with  the  general 
movement  throughout  the  state  for 
cotton  pickers  for  the  farmers. 

Listed  as  “pickers”  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  be  Editor  Ralph  McGill 
City  Editor  Lee  Fuhrman,  A1  Sharp 
and  Harry  Lee  and  Bruce  Manning, 
of  the  city  staff,  and  Jane  Noland,  girl 
reporter;  Jacqueline  Thiesen,  of  the 
society  department;  Nell  Johnson,  of 
the  photographic  department;  and 
Mrs.  Virginia  Schillinger,  secretary  to 
McGill.  Lee,  who  is  author  of  “Fox 
in  the  Cloak”  and  “No  Measure 
Danced,”  announced  that  his  next 
book  would  be  about  cotton  picken 
as  he  felt  his  forthcoming  exjxeriena 
would  help,  while  members  of  the 
sports  department,  headed  by  Jack 
Troy,  withdrew  their  service  whai 
they  learned  that  “The  Cotton  BowF 
was  not  a  football  game. 


CERTIFIED 


INGOLDSBY  QUITS  U.  P. 

Retirement  of  Thomas  W.  Ingoldsby, 
oldest  bureau  manager  in  point  of 
service  with  the  United  Press,  as  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  27.  He  will  join  radio 
station  WOW  in  Omaha  as  city  editor 
of  its  news  department.  Ingoldsby, 
who  has  served  30  years  with  the  U.P.. 
is  being  succeeded  by  Gaylord  P.  God¬ 
win.  former  Madison.  Wis.,  manager 
for  U.P.  Ingoldsby  was  employed  as 
combination  telegrapher  -  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1913.  Leonard  C.  Schubert, 
Milwaukee  bureau  manager,  was 
named  Wisconsin  state  manager,  and 
state  headquarters  were  transferred 
from  Madison  to  Milwaukee.  Gerald 
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Public  Relations 
For  WAC  Handled 
By  News  Women 


Most  service  women  find  their  new  newspai^r  jobs  foTOerly  he  d  ^rter  and  feature  wri 

lives  vastly  different  from  anything  Aux.  Irene  S.  Taylor,  of  New  York.  Shreveport  (La.)  Tvmes,  ( 
they  have  experienced  before,  but  to  Third  Officer  Virginm  B.  Ryan  of  (Tex.)  News-Messenger  a 
those  who  were  newspaperwomen,  ed-  New  York  was  an  artist-reporter  for  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat. 
itorial  and  magazine  writers  in  civilian  Fairchild  Publications  in  Paris,  Aux.  Madaline  Oliver 
life,  work  in  a  Public  Relations  Office  France.  Before  that,  she  was  a  fea-  Ore.,  served  as  a  part-ti 
of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  is  just  ture  artist  on  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  on  the  Oregon  Statesman. 
a  continuation  of  “digging  up”  stories. 

Experienced  in  the  ways  of  editors 
and  editorial  rooms,  they  track  down 
human  interest  stories,  send  articles  to 
the  hometown  newspapers  of  the 
thousands  who  enter  the  Corps,  and 
examine  every  piece  of  writing  that 
leaves  a  training  center  for  public 
release. 

Chief  of  the  WAC  Public  Relations 
Office  at  the  Fourth  WAC  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Devens  is  Second  Of¬ 
ficer  Pauline  Eaton  Spofford  of  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Edited  Wsskliss 

Seven  years  of  editing  Florida  news¬ 
papers,  together  with  a  varied  back¬ 
ground  of  public  relations  in  New 
York  City,  accounts  for  her  assign¬ 
ment.  Since  the  day  she  received  her 
conunission  she  has  been  working  in 
WAC  public  relations,  first  at  Fort 
Des  Moines,  la.,  later  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  Ruston,  La.,  and  now 
at  Fort  Devens.  News  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Tropics  and  the  Corel 
Gables  Riviera,  she  has  also  done  cor¬ 
respondence  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat„  and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Eve- 
nine  Gazette. 

Just  prior  to  joining  the  Army  she 
was  assistant  promotion  manager  for 
Lentheric  perfumes,  and  for  three 
years  she  was  director  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  bureau  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

Third  Officer  Rose  Gross  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  has  been  associated  with 
newspapers  in  her  home  town  for  a 
num^r  of  years.  Getting  her  start  on 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  as  a  cub  cov¬ 
ering  picnics  and  outings,  with  “per¬ 
sonal  notes  of  timely  interest”  thrown 
in  for  good  measure,  she  later  became 
social  editor  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
Women’s  club  page.  In  1933,  she 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Harris- 
I  burg  Telegraph  and  remained  there 
covering  general  news  assignments 
'  and  doing  special  stories  until  1936 
iwhen  she  became  executive  secretary 
of  the  Harrisbiurg  Community  The¬ 
atre. 

Third  Officer  Margaret  A.  Sherman 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  and  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  editor  for  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ler-Tribune,  left  there  to  do  special 
HBgnments  for  the  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions  and  King  Features  Syndicate  in 
Sew  York  City.  Returning  to  Des 
Moines  with  the  Meredith  Publishing 
iCo,  publishers  of  Better  Homes  and 
hardens,  she  was  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager  and  later  an 
usociate  editor  for  12  years. 

Wot  a  Ration  Expert 
Heading  one  of  the  county  bureaus 
’f  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 

Third  Officer  Ann  L.  Parsons  not  only 
covered  all  types  of  stories  ranging 
‘torn  tea  parties  to  political  exposes, 
but  she  took  her  own  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  her  work.  When  she  went  to 
■he  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News,  she 
became  the  paper’s  ration  expert,  and 
wrote  a  daily  column.  Girl  About 
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Here’s  a  winning  hand 

for  wartime  press  photogs  . . .  G-E  MIDGETS! 


Today  G-E  Midgets  are  the  flash  bulbs  most 
frequently  used  by  press  photographers 
at  home  and  overseas.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why: 

Low  cost  Midget  G-E  Mazda  Photq^as/j 
lamps  get  the  picture  every  time  .  .  .  even 
the  tough  ones.  They  meet  over  95% 
of  press  needs,  with  a  type  to  fit  every 

Hear  the  General  Electric  rad h  programs:  ”'Vht  Hour  of  Charm*'  t  Sunday  10  p.  m.  EWT,  SBC; 

"The  VS'orld  Today"  news  every  weekday  6:45  p.  m.  EWT,  CBS, 


flash  shot,  including  color  and  infra-red. 

Equally  important,  in  wartime  they  conserve 
critical  material  .  .  .  and  save  on  transpor¬ 
tation  space,  too,  since  G-E  Midgets  take 
less  material  to  make  and  pack  into  smaller 
space.  This  small  size  is  also  mighty  im¬ 
portant  when  you  carry  them,  may  mean 
extra  shots  when  you  need  them! 


G*E  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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Space  Rationing 
And  Newsprint 
Hit  Classified 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Newsprint  conservation  and  ad  space 
rationing  are  still  the  “number  one 
worry”  of  the  average  CAM.  And, 
with  the  fourth  quarter  promising 
even  greater  need  for  enonomy,  it  will 
be  of  prime  importance  to  practically 
every  CAM  throughout  the  country. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  classified 
advertising  has  been  singled  out  to 
effect  more  than  its  proportionate  and 
justifiable  share  of  white  paper 
economy — and,  you  have  a  most 
timely  subject! 

In  passing,  and  in  defense  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  it  should  be  noted 
that  full  pages,  or  “rationed”  1600- 
line,  copy  of  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  still  being  published  to  ad¬ 
vise  readers  that  the  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  “might  not  be  available”; 
amusement  advertisements,  with  ac¬ 
companying  columns  of  blurbs,  gossip 
and  publicity  pictures,  with  little  or 
no  limitations,  are  being  accepted  when 
a  minimum  space  of  directory  type  of 
copy  would  suffice  to  serve  the  more 
than  capacity  business  that  is  being 
enjoyed  by  these  particular  enter¬ 
prises;  while  Help  Wanted  classified, 
the  sole  salvation  of  free  labor  and 
remaining  bulwark  against  a  national 
labor  draft,  is  being  forced  to  ration 
space  and  omit  advertisements  vitally 
needed  for  the  staffing  of  essential 
industries  of  the  equally  important 
home  front. 

Conservation  Not  Rationing 

Ad  space  rationing,  if  and  when  it 
is  necessary,  can  be  controlled  and 
determined,  to  some  extent,  by  prior 
application  of  newsprint  conservation 
effected  through  mechanical  changes, 
selection  of  type  faces  and  slugs,  short 
descenders,  hairline  rules,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  these  methods  may  not  solve 
the  problem  in  its  entirety,  they  will 
contribute  in  no  small  way  to  the 
overall  picture  when  maximum  space 
regulations  must  be  instituted. 

The  first  step  necessary,  through 
mechanical  changes,  is  to  utilize  the 
greatest  possible  column  depth.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  extending  the 
page  depth  measurement  to  the  limit 
of  stereotype  casting  box;  oversize 
type  face  page  measurements  tq  be 
corrected  by  mat  shrinkage,  bobbed 
datelines,  etc.  Secondly,  consolidation 
or  elimination  of  classifications  and 
sub-classifications,  hairline  rules,  de¬ 
creased  linotype  slugs,  etc.,  will  afford 
a  greater  net  paid  line  count,  per  col¬ 
umn.  Then,  too,  for  those  who  do  not 
fear  new  departures  and  innovations, 
a  9-column  page  can  be  utilized. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 
as  a  “yardstick”  for  the  possible  and 
accomplished  elimination  of  waste 
space,  the  following  survey  is  pub¬ 
lished.  The  classified  pages  of  27 
newspapers,  throughout  the  nation, 
were  used  in  the  survey.  All  news¬ 
papers  counted  contained  2400.  or 
more,  count  lines  to  the  page.  Publi¬ 
cations  marked  with  an  asterisk  rep¬ 
resent  newspapers  using  9-colunin 
•classified  sections. 


Survey  of  Lines  Per  Page 

Newspaper  A  .  2..'?53  lines 

Newspaper  R  .  2. .14.^  ** 

Newspaper  C  .  2.329  ** 

Newspaper  O  .  2.319  “ 

Newspaper  E  .  2.295  “ 

Newspaper  F  .  2.259  ** 

Newspaper  G  .  2,251  ** 

Newspaper  H  .  2.250 

Newspaper  I  .  2.240 

Newspaper  J  .  2.229 

Newspaper  K  .  2.207  ** 

Newspaper  L  .  2.192  “ 


Newspaper  .M  . 

Newspaper  N  . 

. 2,171  " 

Newspaper  O  . 

. 2,170  “ 

Newspaper  P  . 

. 2,111  “ 

Newspaper  Q  ' . 

.  2,046  “ 

Newspaper  R  . 

_  2,022  “ 

Newspaper  S  . 

.  1,999  “ 

Newspaper  T  . 

.  1,993  “ 

Newspaper  U  . 

_  1,989  “ 

Newspajwr  V  . 

Newspaper  W  . 

.  1,961  “ 

_  1,960  “ 

Newspaper  X  . 

.  1,906  “ 

N'cwspaper  Y  . 

_  1,805  “ 

Newspaper  AA . 

_  2,645  “ 

Newspaper  HR  . 

...,  2,494  “ 

Standard  8-coIumn 

pages  show 

range  from  a  high  of  %.3%  to  a  low 
of  75.2%,  while  the  9-column  pages 
reveal  a  high  of  97.9%  and  a  low  of 
92.4%.  Comparing  the  9-column  pages 
to  the  possible  2400  lines  of  a  standard 
8-column  section,  newspaper  AA  rep¬ 
resents  112%,  or  12%  conservation; 
newspaper  BB  represents  103%,  or  a 
3%  conservation.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  newspaper  AA 
and  BB  are  compared  to  the  highest 
possible  line  count  of  the  8-column 
sections.  A  truer  percentage  would 
result  via  comparison  with  the  total 
paid  line  count  of  the  various  publica¬ 
tions  used  in  the  survey. 

Ceilings  on  Spaco 
In  most  cases  newspapers  in  the 
higher  brackets,  as  shown  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  also,  have  instituted  space  limita¬ 
tions,  or  rationing.  Rationing  has 
been  established  as  low  as  4  lines,  with 
28-line  and  d4-line  ceilings  being  most 
prevalent.  As  a  note  of  irony,  the 
city  in  which  the  4-line  maximum 
exists  happens  to  be  an  industrial  area 
wherein  the  recruitment  of  manpower 
was  accomplished,  most  effectively, 
through  classified  advertising! 

The  “pattern”  for  ad  space  ration, 
in  classified  as  based  on  established 
space  ceilings,  is  pretty  general  in 
most  instances.  The  basic  unit  is  14 
lines  and  copy  restrictions  are  de¬ 
creased  proportionately  to  the  in¬ 
creased  units.  In  cases  of  a  14-line 
limitation,  (1)  white  space  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  (2)  advertisements  of  10  lines, 
or  less,  are  confined  to  agate  type, 
and  (3)  10-point  display  type  is  the 
largest  face  permitted  in  advertise¬ 
ments  of  11  to  14  lines. 

Many  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
newspapers,  with  extensive  suburban 
circulation,  have  limited  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  classified  advertising  to  the 
city  editions,  or  have  established  a 
limited  area  in  which  editions  con¬ 
taining  classified  are  circulated.  Many 
CAMs  have  discontinued  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  multiple  insertions;  call-backs 
on  expirations;  and  solicitation  of  op¬ 
position  leads— in  order  to  permit  the 
greatest  number  of  advertisers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  daily 
use  of  the  classified  section. 

HAD  RECORD  EDITION 

Issuing  a  record  edition,  the  Ta- 
maqxia  (Pa.)  Evening  Courier  Aug.  17 
published  its  “75th  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion”  of  204  pages  in  26  sections.  The 
issue,  three  times  the  size  originally 
planned  in  1941,  is  dedicated  to  “our 
government,  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
anthracite  region  and  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces,”  the 
Evening  Courier  said  in  a  page-one 
editorial  signed  by  David  L.  Mille^' 
and  Edward  M.  Hirsh,  publishers. 

WILL  RECEr\^  PRESS 

Washington,  Sept.  1 — “Contrary  to 
the  prevailing  governmental  trend,” 
says  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  announcement  of  plans  for 
the  post-war  advisory  council  meeting 
at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  Sept.  6  and 
7,  “newspaper  and  radio  correspond- 
dents  will  be  cordially  received  at  the 
conference.  There  will  be  no  soldiers, 
no  bayonets,  no  blacklists,  no  prefer¬ 
ences.  Those  correspondents  will  be 
the  public’s  representatives.” 


BYRD  FAMILY  REUNION 

A  reunion  of  the  famous  Byrd  fam¬ 
ily  was  held  in  Washington  last  week, 
with  Lieut.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  USN, 
editor  of  the  Winchester  Star  and  the 
Harrisonburg  News  Record;  United 
States  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  papers;  Mrs.  Byrd, 
and  another  son.  Pvt.  B.  Beverley 
Byrd,  USA,  paratrooper,  who  was  on 
leave  from  the  Second  Airborne  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade,  McCall,  N.  C.,  also  an 
only  daughter.  Miss  Westwood  Byrd, 
of  Winchester.  The  only  missing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  was  Sergt.  Richard 
Evel3rn  Byrd,  3rd,  USA,  who  is  on 
maneuvers  with  the  10th  Armored 
Division  in  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Byrd,  Jr., 
and  her  young  son,  Harry  3rd,  ac¬ 
companied  Lieut.  Byrd  to  Washington. 
He  has  been  on  duty  with  the  Eastern 
Sea  Frontier. 

AD  shames'  not  sells 

After  his  two  English  setters  were 
shot  by  a  local  farmer  when  they 
broke  loose  and  killed  some  chickens, 
Graham  M.  Brush,  president  of  Sea- 
train  Lines,  Inc.,  inserted  a  900-word 
paid  ad  in  the  New  Milford  (Conn.) 
Times  “to  shame  the  farmer.”  Omit¬ 
ting  the  farmer’s  name.  Brush  wrote 
that  while  the  man  had  the  legal  right 
to  kill  the  dogs,  “your  neighbors,  yes, 
and  your  friends,  are  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  a  deed  seemingly  done  in 
an  uncontrolled  moment.”  Since  the 
ad  appeared  Aug.  19,  Brush  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  150  approving  letters 
and  several  requests  from  publications 
for  reprint  rights. 

FREEZES  CmCULATION 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
announced  that  its  circulation  has 
been  frozen  at  105,000  daily  and  115,000 
Sunday,  in  order  to  comply  with  gov¬ 
ernment  newsprint  restrictions. 


276  Women  Work  on 
34  Corolincxs  Papers 

Thirty-four  papers  in  the  Carolinas 
list  a  total  female  employment  of  276. 
Some  papers  list  women  employed  in 
both  editorial  and  business  work. 
These  papers  reported  793  men  from 
their  staffs  had  been  inducted  into  the 
armed  services.  At  least  12  women 
are  holding  posts  usually  regarded  as 
man’s  exclusive  domain.  For  instance: 

Mrs.  Julia  Strader  is  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  while 
Miss  Martha  Sheely  holds  a  similar 
job  on  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily 
Mail. 

In  the  realm  of  sports,  three  young 
women  are  proving  they  know  some¬ 
thing  more  than  two  and  two  about 
that  field.  Three  women  sports  editors 
listed  in  the  survey  are  Miss  Catherine 
Bailey  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Star;  Miss  Margaret  Watson  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier; 
and  Miss  Bell  Jackson,  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance. 

Miss  Margaret  Brice  is  assistant 
state  news  editor  for  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  Hildebrand  is  serving  as 
news  editor  of  the  Sumter  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Item. 

Mrs.  Renn  R.  Drum  is  telegraph 
editor  for  the  Shelby  Daily  Star. 

RAISES  RAT^ 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Enquirer  announced  Aug.  23,  effective 
next  week,  subscription  rates  will  be 
increased  20%,  “in  exact  proportion  to 
our  own  increased  costs.”  The  new 
rates  will  be  30  cents  instead  of  25 
cents  for  weekly  subscribers  and  $1.30 
for  monthly  subscribers.  The  street 
sale  price  of  five  cents  remains  un¬ 
changed. 


KNOW  NEWSPAPERS? 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  who  can  report  and  get  facts 
straight,  who  can  interview  big  shots,  dream  up 
features,  and  write  them  in  a  lively  style. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  who  has  an  all-round  knowl¬ 
edge  and  background  of  newspaper  work — pre¬ 
ferably,  one  who  has  worked  in  both  editorial 
and  advertising  departments,  and  who  is  familiar 
with  the  techniques  of  both  operations. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN,  either  young  or  old,  who  is 
dependable  and  reliable,  of  steady  habits  and 
draft  deferred — one  who  is  personable  and  likeable. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  who  can  give  sparkling  char¬ 
acter  references  when  he  answers  this  ad.  We 
want  all  the  dope  about  him  in  the  first  letter.  The 
work  is  editorial — the  pay  is  good.  If  you  are  the 
man,  what  do  you  think  you  are  worth? 

Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS- 
Kcy  to  the  Four  Freedoms 


Newspaper  Association  Managers,  inc 


If  SPEEQ 


It  is  significant  that  whenever 
human  liberties  are  enumerated. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  is  always 
one  the  first  on  the  list. 

This  is  because  a  Free  Press  is  not 
a  thing  apart,  but  a  part  of  all 
other  freedoms,  which  are  depen* 
dent  upon  it. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  bestowed  upon  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  is  much  larger  than 
that — it  embraces  the  right  of 
every  man  to  know  of  those  hap¬ 
penings  which  may  affect  his  wel¬ 
fare. 

It  is  through  a  Free  Press,  print¬ 
ing  facts  and  reflecting  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  people  and  their  lead¬ 
ers,  that  Americans  gain  the 
knowledge  and  information  which 
enables  them  to  act  in  their  best 
interests. 


A  FREE  PRESS  and  A  FREE  PEOPLE 
—AN  UNBEATABLE  TEAM 

Let  these  theeshts  be 
iicorporated  ii  year 
Drenotioe  of . . . 


frT  dedicated  to  awakea- 
iag  the  Aaiericaa  people 
to  the  valae  of  a  Free 
Press  ia  the  maiatenaaee 
of  a  Democracy. 


The  Netional  Newspaper  Week  committee  will  distribute  free  to  all 
newspapers  a  clipsheet  containing  appropriate  editorial,  story  and 
feature  material  for  reprintinf  during  the  October  1  to  8  observance. 
An  Idea  Kit  offering  suggestions  for  local  promotion  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  will  also  be  distributed.  Write  to  your  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  to  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Committee,  1900  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  for  additional  details. 
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leha  B.  Lang.  California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association;  Cranston  Wiiliams.  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association:  Walter  Johnson.  Southern  Newspaper  Publish- 
^**  Association;  Edwin  A.  Bemis.  Colorado  Press  Association;  Paul  Gorham.  Illinois  Newspaper  Markets;  and  Charles  L.  Allen,  National  Editorial  Association. 
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Elmer  Davis 
To  Address 
N.  Y.  Publishers 

Sept.  14-15  Syracuse 
Meeting  Also  to  Hear 
Paul  Mallon,  Sullivan 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  before  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  at  its  fall 
meeting  Sept.  14-15  at  the  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse.  The  OWI  chief 
will  be  the  dinner  speaker  Sept.  14. 
His  topic  is  “War  Information.” 

Paul  Mallon,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  Washington  columnist  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  critic  of  the  administration,  is 
scheduled  to  speak  on  “The  Trouble 
with  Washington  as  I  see  It”  at  the 
luncheon  the  same  day. 

Manpower  a  Topic 

The  two-day  meeting  will  open  with 
a  business  session,  open  only  to  pub¬ 
lishers  or  their  authorized  representa¬ 
tives,  on  Sept.  14. 

A  forum,  “Washington  Speaks,”  will 
feature  the  opening  day’s  afternoon 
session.  The  following  will  participate: 

Brigadier  General  Ames  T.  Brown, 
Adjutant  General,  Director  of  New 
York  State  Selective  Service.  He  will 
talk  on  the  problem  of  military  re¬ 
quirements  for  manpower. 

Dr,  Robert  K.  Burns,  head  of  the 
Newspaper  Panel.  He  will  discuss  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

Matt  G.  Sullivan,  circulation  director 
of  Gannett  Newspapers  on  leave  to 
the  WPB.  He  will  give  official  an- 


MEETS  SON  IN  PACfflC 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  28 — Maj.  Theodore 
P.  Wagner,  veteran  reporter  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  now  on  leave 
to  serve  as  public  relations  officer  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  New  Guinea, 
recently  picked  up  the  phone  at  his 
desk.  “Hello?”  “Hello  Pop?  This  is 
me.”  The  voice  at  the  other  end  was 
that  of  his  son,  Lieut.  Theodore  C. 
Wagner,  adjutant  for  a  troop  carrier 
squadron  at  a  forward  base.  The  con¬ 
versation  marks  one  of  the  first  known 
instances  of  an  American  father  and 
son  serving  together  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific. 


Robert  McLean  Home 
From  England 

continued  from  page  5 


enemy  attack,  said  Mr.  McLean,  is 
that  during  the  approach  to  the  target 
area — where  the  bombload  is  released 
— and  the  period  during  the  return 
home  prior  to  the  time  bombers  are 
joined  by  their  own  fighters,  those 
planes  whose  job  it  is  to  devert  at¬ 
tention  of  the  enemy  fighters. 

Formations  during  these  periods  are 
under  constant  attack  by  innumerable 
Nazi  foes.  A  bomber  at  one  time  may 
be  receiving  the  attentions  of  15  or 
20  enemy  fighter  planes.  It  is  during 
these  periods,  said  Mr.  McLean,  that 
the  heavy  firepower  of  the  Flying  For¬ 
tresses  and  their  ability  to  withstand 
punishment  stand  out,  along  with  the 
training  given  our  gunners  and  crew 
members. 

In  the  personal  reports  of  the  va¬ 
rious  crew  members  are  revealed 
many  incidents  of  heroism  and  per- 


come  available  to  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  briefest  possible  time.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  group 
of  former  newspapermen  doing  this 
work,  and  doing  it  so  well.” 

Observing  the  work  of  the  British 
newspapers,  it  was  Mr.  McLean’s 
thought  that  they  are  doing  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  job  in  view  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  placed  upon  them  by  the  war. 
Because  of  paper  scarcity — they  are 
still  working  with  20%  of  the  news¬ 
print  they  had  before  the  war — it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  give  the  de¬ 
tailed  pictures  of  individual  exploits. 

“Thus  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
condensation  of  material  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  papers,”  said  Mr.  McLean.  “Nev¬ 
ertheless,  significant  events  of  warfare 
are  given  to  the  British  public  daily, 
despite  all  the  handicaps  due  to  short¬ 
age  of  bottoms  and  lack  of  shipping 
space.  And  this  is  done  without  ne¬ 
glecting  their  home  interests.” 

With  a  smile,  drawing  a  parallel  to 
American  newspaper  operations,  Mr. 
McLean  said:  “It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  considerable  of  what  we  print 
over  here  as  a  matter  of  course  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  surplusage.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  handi¬ 
caps  in  newspaper  publication  in  Eng¬ 
land  today,  said  Mr.  McLean,  is  the 
manpower  problem.  To  date  only 
men  up  to  age  41  have  been  taken 
from  newspaper  plant  personnel  for 
military  service  and  war  industries, 
except  those  considered  by  the  Panel 
to  be  absolutely  indispensible  to  their 
jobs.  But  now  the  Panel  is  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  men  over  41  to  see  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  transferring  more  to 
munitions  plants. 

“What  strikes  you  immediately  in 
Britain  today,”  said  the  American 


essential  job  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Some  of  the  munitions  plants 
contain  70%  of  women  workers. 

“Even  considerably  older  men  are 
being  pressed  into  service.  Men  who 
through  physical  injury  or  infirmity 
are  unsuited  for  ordinary  occcupa- 
tional  jobs  are  working  the  same 
number  of  hours  and  being  given  the 
same  scale  of  pay  as  women  in  the 
essential  war  industries.” 

Morale  of  the  British  people,  said 
Mr.  McLean,  is  at  high  peak,  despite 
all  the  bombings,  the  injuries,  the 
deprivations  they  have  been  subject 
to — the  Hitler  psychology  of  fear  hav¬ 
ing  failed  utterly  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  the  harassed  Britishers. 

“There  is  a  confidence  in  England 
growing  out  of  the  present  bombings 
of  German  cities,”  noted  Mr.  McLean. 
“Yet  this  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
measure,  since  during  the  bombings  of 
Britain,  the  limit  of  their  endurance 
was  never  reached  by  the  British. 

“Inhabitants  of  cities  that  were 
bombed  consistently  for  many  nights 
continued  at  their  jobs  despite  the 
strain,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
there  was  no  loss  of  determination  to 
take  it  and  keep  on  taking  it,  and  no 
evacuations,  except  among  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young.” 

While  in  London,  Mr.  McLean,  in 
his  official  capacity  as  president  of 
Associated  Press,  visited  AP  head¬ 
quarters  and  saw  the  wheels  revolving 
at  close  range.  He  feels  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
by  this  time  with  the  splendid  job 
being  done  by  American  newspaper¬ 
men  on  the  war  fronts  of  the  world— 
to  all  of  them  he  doffs  his  hat,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  war  editors  and  reporters  of 
this  momentous  era  are  living  up  to 


swers  to  newspaper  supply  problems,  sonal  sacrifice  of  our  boys,  said  Mr.  publisher,  “is  i 
Ad  Forum  Planned  McLean.  These  records  confirm  the  degree,  every 

Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  district  director  of  teamwork  that  is  spelling  in  the  country 

of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

He  will  teU  of  manpower  mobilization.  , 

Army  songs  will  be  presented  by  the  What  the  American  reading  public  | 

Glee  Club  of  the  65th  College  Training  “  learning  today  of  the  activities  of  i 
Detachment  (Aircrew)  during  the  our  boys  “over  there,”  explained  the 
dinner  program.  chief  executive,  depends  very 

,..411  /  *  iu  c?  »  1C  much  on  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of 
Two  forums  will  feature  the  Sept.  15  .i  r»  n  w  u 

_ _  u  j  j  u  c'  1  oV  .  the  Public  Relations  Officers  who  are  i 

program.  Headed  by  Frank  Tripp,  j.  a  t 

general  manager,  Gannett  Newspaper^  ^  staffs  of  the  various  ; 

one  wUl  feature  new  avenues  of  ad-  s‘«‘\ons  ,  .  ^  .  > 

vertising  revenue.  The  program  will  / 

he  furnished  by  the  Advertising  Man-  *  observed  them,  said  Mr  McLean.  ^ 

agers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies.  ‘  //  A 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  editorial  director,  .  American  newspapermen,  //  A 

Gannett  Newsoaners  will  head  a  school  of  experience.  //  « 

SSLuTTh/JrJiiless  "  Th^  Their  job  is  to  sit  in  during  the  in-  /  \ 

program  will  be  furnished  by  the  New  rogation  of  the  crews  when  the  //  2 

York  State  Society  of  News^per  Edi-  1 

tors  and  will  revolve  around  an  ex-  hear  the  pilots,  navigators  and  ^ 

ehang.  ideas  on  editnrUl  poiieies.  orttsfiLunr^oeedures.  / 

__T«_  „  the  PRO  glean  the  stories  of  individual  //  . 

riUSBAND-VvIrE  TEAM  exploits  and  experiences  that  are  re-  j 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Aug.  30 — On  corded  here  every  day  in  our  news-  // 

account  of  the  war.  the  United  Press  papers.  Their  reports  move  through  // 

bureau  in  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  wing  and  command  stations  and  be-  jj  \ 

unable  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  well- 
qualified  newspaper  man  to  complete 
the  bureau  st^.  So  Murray  Moler, 
manager,  solved  the  situation  in  the 
only  possible  way  he  knew  .  .  .  cost¬ 
ing  him  exactly  all  his  evenings  out. 

His  wife,  a  former  newspaper  woman, 
now  takes  care  of  the  children  during 
the  daytime  while  Murray  takes  care 
of  the  news  bureau.  At  eight  p.m., 
he  goes  home  and  takes  care  of  the 
children  while  she  works  the  night 
shift  at  the  bureau.  It’s  a  simple  sit¬ 
uation,  right  in  the  family,  and,  above 
all.  Mr.  Moler  is  learning  a  lot  about 
child  care! 


Most  newspapers  today  are 
doing  a  mighty  fine  job  when 
it  comes  to  halftone  work... 
and  the  majority  of  them  give 
the  credit  to  good  stereotyp¬ 
ers  and  Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 


Advertising  Sales 

PROMOTION 


A  Loboratory 
Product 


Wa  need  an  ambitious  promotion 
man,  draft  deferred,  to  work  closely 
with  Promotion  Manager  of  big  East¬ 
ern  daily  in  helping  sales  force  sell 
the  paper  to  speci6c  advertisers. 

He  should  have  some  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  (not  necessarily  with  a  news¬ 
paper)  and  be  able  to  dig  up  useful 
sales  material,  and  weave  it  into  a 
clear,  concise,  hard-hitting  sales  story. 
Write,  giving  details  of  background 
and  experience.  Enclose  samples  of 
sales  letters  or  sales  presentations  if 
possible  (these  will  be  returned). 
State  salary  expected  and  salaries 
earned. 

Box  No.  I35A 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Chrome 


MRS.  MELONEY  SHIP 

A  Liberty  ship  named  for  the  late 
Marie  M.  Meloney,  former  editor  of 
This  Week  magazine  and  one  of 
America’s  foremost  women  journalists, 
was  launched  Sept.  2  at  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  -  Fairfield  Shipyard,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Meloney  died  in  June. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  tcith  any  man  u  not  uith  what  eloquence  he  teacher^  but  with  what  evidence,**  AVGVSTtNE 


ROOSEVELT  SPEAKS  FOR  FUTURE  OF  ABR  TRANSPORT.  "The  growth  of  air  transport  before  the  war  was  phe¬ 
nomenal,  and  it  has  become  a  necessary  adjunct  of  our  war  effort  .  .  .  the  ability  to  move  men  and  material  to 
any  port  of  the  world  in  hours,  rather  than  weeks  and  months,  is  vital  to  our  military  strategy.  .  .  . 

"With  the  down  of  peace,  commercial  aviation  will  have  new  and  greater  opportunities  for  which  it  will  be  all 
the  better  prepared  by  reason  of  the  training  and  experience  it  is  now  getting." 

In  this  statement.  President  Roosevelt  gave  eloquent  recognition  to  the  vast  strides  the  Airlines  ore  making  in 
operational  techniques  and  efficiencies  during  these  critical  war  years,  even  though  they  had  built  world-suprem¬ 
acy  for  the  United  States  in  air  transport  before  the  Japs  struck  Pearl  Harbor.  When  the  war  is  over,  the  Airlines 
of  the  United  States  will  certainly  be  prepared  to  help  America  hold  her  rightful  place  in  air  transport,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

SOURCE — Air  Transport  Association. 
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Copper  and  Brass 
In  Food  Industries 

The  theme  of  the  September  issue 
of  the  Copper  &  Brass  Research  As¬ 
sociation  Bulletin  is  entitled  “Copper 
and  Brass  in  Food  Industries.”  This 
particular  number  will  show  the  use 
of  copper  and  its  alloys  in  mechanized 
equipment  for  farm  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  engines  for  tractors  which 
consume  approximately  4.S  pounds 
each,  in  the  dairy  industry,  the  citrus 
fruit  industry,  packing  industry,  and 
in  the  processing  of  food  stuffs  for 
our  armed  forces,  civilians  and  those 
of  other  United  Nations. 

The  use  of  copper  and  its  alloys 
in  the  Dairy  industry  portrays  its 
use  in  mechanical  milking  devices, 
the  conveying  of  water  to  fields  and 
bams  through  copper  tube,  the  final 
sterilization  of  milk  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheese. 

In  the  citrus  producing  sections, 
particularly  California  and  Florida, 
the  use  of  copper  tube  for  conveying 
oil  for  heating  purposes  during  frost 
to  safeguard  fruit  is  illustrated.  This 
new  system  supplants  the  old  smudge 
pot  type  formerly  used  for  heating 
orchards.  The  use  of  copper  and 
copper  alloys  in  the  proces.sing  of 
fruits  and  juices  for  shipment  to  the 
armed  forces  is  illustrated. 

Before  the  World  War  II  copper 
and  copper  alloys  were  largely  used 
by  the  packing  industry  and  this 
equipment  is  still  holding  good  and 
undoubtedly  will  for  the  duration. 
This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
August  number. 

The  climax  of  the  Bulletin  shows 
our  soldiers  in  Africa  and  the  Far 
East  as  well  as  men  in  the  Navy  eat¬ 
ing  the  food  stuff  shown  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  from  farm  and  orchard  to  its 
packing  and  shipment  overseas. 

SOURCE — Copper  &  Brass  Re¬ 
search  Association. 

Fire  Losses  Could 
Have  Armed  America 

.America’s  headlong  rush  to  arm  al- 
mo.st  overnight  has  emphasized  the 
thought  that  preventing  a  war  can 
cost  far  less  than  winning  one.  Would 
our  enemies  have  dared  to  attack  us. 
for  example,  if  we  had  had  6,000 
heavy,  long-range  bombers  ready  to 
hurl  agiunst  them  instantly?  And  if 
*5,000  American  M-4  tanks,  200,000 
75  millimeter  guns  and  an  additional 
100  heavy  cruisers  had  been  waiting 
to  meet  this  challenge?  Yet  America 
could  have  been  readv  with  all  of 


these  giant  protective  forces — for  the 
.same  sum.s  claimed  by  fire  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  peacetime  years  between  the 
two  World  Wars!  In  that  period,  we 
lost  more  than  eight  billion  dollars  to 
fire  in  this  country — an  average  de¬ 
struction  of  over  $1,000,000  each 
day!  Obviously,  fires  cannot  Ik*  c(»m- 
j>lctely  eliminated.  But  time  after 
time,  when  communities  have  staged 
real  fire  prevention  weeks,  residential 
fires  have  immediately  been  reduced 
by  50% !  Thus  this  simple  measure 
alone,  if  all  communities  had  partic¬ 
ipated  and  followed  through  during 
peacetime  years,  actually  could  have 
saved  enough  to  buy  those  6,000 
bombers!  This  year.  National  Fire 
Prevention  Week  will  Ik*  held  Octo- 
l>er  3-9.  It’s  not  a  minute  too  soon 
to  start  plans  for  observance  in  your 
community — to  help  cut  tragic  home 
fires  as  much  as  50%. 

SOURCE — National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

A  Billion  Dollars 
In  Taxes 

For  the  second  consecutive  fiscal 
year  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry 
has  returned  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  Federal  treasury  in  ex¬ 
cise  taxes.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1943  Federal  liquor 
taxes  amounted  to  $1,423,646,456, 
an  increase  of  35.8%  over  the  $1,048,- 
516,707  collected  during  1942. 


Distilled  spirits  accounted  for 
61.9%  of  the  total,  or  $923,640,313 
while  beer  collections  were  $462,610,- 
164,  or  32.5%  and  wine  amounted  to 
$37,395,948,  or  2.6%. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 

Rail  Deferred  Maintenance 
Costs  Not  a  "Profit" 

Railroads  are  providing  a  service 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war.  Record  traffic, 
however,  is  wearing  out  the  railroad 
plant  faster  than  its  service  life  is 
being  re.stored.  While  current  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed  in  order  to  keep  transporta¬ 
tion  moving,  war  conditions  compel 
the  railroads  to  postpone  maintenance 
and  repair  work  which  can  l)e  put  off 
until  after  the  war.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  author¬ 
ized  railroads  to  treat  as  a  current 
expense  of  operation,  maintenance 
work  which  cannot  be  done  now  but 
which  eventually  will  have  to  be  done, 
by  setting  aside  funds  with  which  to 
do  the  work  after  the  war.  Such 
reserve  funds,  besides  enabling  rail¬ 
roads  to  restore  their  plant  and 
equipment  to  normal  condition,  would 
help  to  provide  a  backlog  of  work 
and  employment  when  peace  comes. 
Pre.sent  tax  laws,  however,  do  not 
regard  the  war  situation  on  the  rail- 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Tranaport  AMOciation 
ISIS  Mastarhnirtta  Atc.,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  neutral  source  of  Information,  photo- 
rrapha.  facts  and  flrurea  conceminr  the 
passenrer,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  serrices.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  rerardinr  operation  and  maintenanee 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  including  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  Oeneral  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry.” 

AMociotioii  of  American  Railroads 
984  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Centrai  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
concerning  the  railroad  industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  railroad  facta  for  “filler” 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  e^tors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  oflldal  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


Notional  Assn,  of  Food  Chains 
780  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Editors,  writers,  teachers,  nutritionists, 
and  others  interested  in  free  material 
concerning  the  problems  of  retail  food 
distribution  in  wartime  are  invited  to 
write  for  illustrated  leaflet,  “Food 
Chains  Nutrition  Program.” 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
8S  John  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Fire  Facts.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
prevent  it  and  how  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
educational  fact-finding  and  engineering 
organization  maintained  by  the  principal 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  for 
public  service.  OompHes  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  record,  building  codes, 
fire  prevention  ordinances,  numerous 
standards,  pamphlets  on  fire-hazardous 
processes. 

Copper  A  Brass  Research  Assn. 

480  LexlngtOB  Avesme,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  membership  of  this  Association  con¬ 
sists  of  the  leading  fabricators  of  Copper 
and  Brass  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  great  fabricating  plants  have  beeo 
working  and  continue  to  work  three  8- 
hour  shifts  slnoe  the  entrance  into  World 
War  n  by  our  oounUr.  For  copies  of 
its  magazine  or  special  articles  with 
photographs  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
Copper  and  Copper  Alloys  in  our  war 
armament  program,  address  Editor.  Bul¬ 
letin,  Copper  A  Brass  Beaearch  Associ¬ 
ation. 


roads  in  the  same  way  as  does  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Instead,  under  the  tax  laws,  cash  or 
government  securities  set  aside  to 
meet  such  costs  later  when  conditions 
will  permit  this  work  to  be  iierformetl, 
are  treated  as  a  present  net  profit 
upon  which  income  taxes  must  be 
paid.  .A  simple  amendment  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cotie, 
flefining  such  deferred  maintenance  as 
a  cost  and  not  a  profit  would  provide 
the  relief  necessary. 

SOURCE — Association  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads. 

Summer  Campaign  On 
The  Food  Front 

As  the  battle  across  the  seas  mounts 
daily  in  volume  and  intensity,  so  like¬ 
wise  do  the  problems  on  the  home 
front — and  more  particularly  on  the 
food  front. 

Enormous  quantities  of  nourishing 
footl  must  flow  in  unfailing  supply  to 
our  own  fighting  men  and  their  auxil¬ 
iaries,  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  people 
in  lands  newly  won.  These  foods 
must  lie  replaced  by  others  to  nourish 
the  working  army  within  our  own 
shores,  engaged  in  the  equally  impor¬ 
tant  tasks  of  turning  out  materiel  in 
an  undiminishing  stream  and  trans¬ 
porting  it  swiftly  to  the  expanding 
zones  of  action.  There  is  also  the 
equally  vital  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  public  health  and  morale  until 
the  goal  is  reached.  This  is  a  full 
time  and  overtime  job — one  that  re¬ 
quires  all  of  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nation’s  food  industrj'.  -And 
they  have  wholeheartedly  put  into  it 
all  of  the  resources  at  their  command. 

Now  with  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  coming  into  local  markets  in 
abundance,  the  food  chains  by  new.s- 
paper  advertising,  house  organs,  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  store  displays,  are  encourag¬ 
ing  Mrs.  .America  to  use  these  fre.sh 
foods  in  preference  to  the  dwindling 
stock  of  canned  goods;  and  also  to 
can  for  herself  as  many  of  these  items 
as  possible  to  prepare  for  the  critical 
w’inter  ahead.  They  are  issuing  sug¬ 
gestions  for  canning  possibilities,  and 
detailed  instructions  which  enable 
even  the  inexperienced  housewife  to 
do  a  good  job. 

The  large  sales  of  canning  mate¬ 
rials  and  requests  for  information  in¬ 
dicate  that  Mrs.  .America  is  following 
this  advice  of  the  food  chains,  and 
that  she,  too,  is  fully  awake  to  her 
responsibility — that  the  kitchen  front 
is  now  working  overtime  for  Victory. 

SOmCE — National  .As,sooiation  of 
Foot!  Chains. 
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a  member  of  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc., 
to  accept  a  position  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  with  whom  he  was  pre¬ 
viously  associated.  Since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  Mr.  Clevenger, 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  served  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  adviser  on 
tax  education  and  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commis.sion  as  director 
of  information. 

Leon  L.  Klaus,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  news  bureau  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Reynold,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  eastern  sales  staff  of  the  American 
Weekly. 

Robert  S.  Beatty,  formerly  with 
Newell -Elmmett  Co.,  has  joined  Rick¬ 
ard  &  Co.  as  an  account  executive. 

William  E.  Dempster,  previously 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  ol  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.,  and  John  O.  Ellington,  formerly 
with  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  creative  department. 

William  H.  Kearns,  vice-president 
of  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy. 

William  Brooks  Smith,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt 
Inc.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  for  active  duty  in  the  Army. 

Doris  Rader  has  joined  the  radio 
commercial  department  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.  Mrs.  Rader  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.  and  with  Ted  Collins’  office. 

Esther  M.  Gaffney,  executive  serv¬ 
ice  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  offi¬ 
cer  training  class  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Women’s  Reserve  and  is  in 
training  at  New  River,  N.  C. 

Robert  S.  Adams,  formerly  special 
assistant  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

John  Russo  will  soon  leave  for  Ar¬ 
gentina,  where  he  will  take  up  his 
new  duties  as  art  director  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  He  was  formerly  art 
director  of  Talon,  Inc.  and  was  also 
with  Lester  Harris  and  Associates. 

Fremont  J.  Knittle,  who  has  been 
with  Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  since 
1939,  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  advertising  and  product  research, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  company’s 
new  market  research  department.  Dr. 
Harry  Deane  Wolfe,  recently  with 
the  WPB,  will  manage  the  sales  re¬ 
search  division. 

Elliott  V.  Bogart,  formerly  district 
information  officer  of  the  OPA,  and 
previous  to  that  trade  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
This  Week,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  national  advertising  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

John  G.  Bayliy  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  San  Francisco 
and  Northern  California  of  Western 
Newspaper  Union. 

Miss  Jeanne  Heath,  secretary  to 
Harold  Deal,  advertising  manager  of 
Tidewater  A^ociated,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  sworn  in  the  Women’s  Re¬ 
serve  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  indoctrination  courses 
in  the  East. 

E.  A.  Morrow  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  art  director  of  Burton 


Browne.  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 

Mason  Ancker,  with  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  advertising  agency 
field,  has  resigned  as  copy  chief  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis 
agency,  to  become  chief  copywriter 
in  the  Cincinnati  office  of  Ralph  H. 
Jones  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York 
advertising  agency.  Before  entering 
the  advertising  field.  Mr.  Ancker  wa.s 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Manila 
and  later  editor  of  the  Philippines 
Herald. 

Eric  Culle.nward  has  joined  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding  as  publicity  and  public 
relations  consultant  in  the  firm’s  San 
Francisco  office. 

Mark  L.  Mulligan,  formerly  witli 
Wooley  &  Hunter,  Denver,  has  been 
appointed  media  director  and  office 
manager  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
•  &  Osborne.  Los  Angeles. 

Norman  Bankart,  N.  Y.  Ayer  & 
Son  representative  in  the  Chicago 
office,  has  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy  as 
a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  and  reports  next 
week  to  the  Air  Combat  Intelligence 
School  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  Join¬ 
ing  up  with  him  for  the  same  service 
and  training  is  R.  E.  Johnson,  formerly 
advertising  and  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Air  Lines,  Chicago, 
which  account  was  served  by  Bankart. 

Calvin  D.  Wood  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  West-Marquis,  Inc., 
San  Francisco  office.  Wood  comes  to 
his  new  post  from  the  firm’s  Los 
Angeles  office  where  he  has  been  an 
account  executive. 

Alfred  M.  Steele,  vice-president  of 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  radio  adviser 
to  the  Treasury’s  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion. 

WiLUAM  B’rietsch  Jr.,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  and  media 
for  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  New  York  advertising 
agency,  received  the  symbolic  slide- 
rule  of  statistical  research  from  the 
former  director  and  new  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Stanley  A.  Willer,  as  he  be¬ 
gan  his  new  duties  recently.  As  re¬ 
search  manager  of  the  agency  for  a 
number  of  years,  Frietsch  has  served 
as  counsel  on  many  local  and  na¬ 
tional  campaigns.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Frietsch  will  'direct  the  pre-test¬ 
ing  of  advertising  copy,  readership  an¬ 
alysis  and  selection  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  media. 

Henry  A.  Houston,  25,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Detroit,  recently 
arrived  at  Goodfellow  Field,  Tex.,  to 
begin  a  highly  specialized  course  in 
pilot  training. 

Charles  A.  Holcomb  and  Richard  B. 
Raynolds  were  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship  in  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  New 
York  and  Boston,  recently.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
comb’s  advertising  career  started  with 
the  Frank  Seaman  Agency  in  New 
York,  later  organized  the  Wolcott  & 
Holcomb  Agency  and  joined  Alley  & 
Richards  Co.  in  1938.  Mr.  Raynolds 
joined  Alley  &  Richards  Co.  in  1926  in 
the  capacity  of  copy  writer. 

Thomas  Field,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  R.  W.  Nason  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  stationed  in  Cuba. 

James  E.  Elder,  group  advertising 
manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
Pittsburgh  was  commissioned  as  an 
ensign  by  the  Pittsburgh  Naval  Pro¬ 
curement  office. 

Hub  Andiuson,  formerly  with  the 
advertising  department  of  Union  Oil 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  now  in  the 
Army,  has  been  promoted  to  corporal. 
He  is  stationed  at  the  Stockton,  Cal., 
Army  base. 

Henry  Schaeffer,  of  Henry  Schaef¬ 
fer  Enterprises,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Didn't  Use  Tonnage 
Granted  on  Appeal 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
recent  publication  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  who  were  granted  additional 
tonnage  for  the  first  and  second  quar¬ 
ters  of  this  year,  the  Observer  was 
listed  in  the  first  quarter  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  214  tons.  Wc  did  not  use  any 
of  this  214  tons  and,  in  fact,  we  were 
able  to  use  48  tons  less  newsprint  than 
we  were  allowed  under  the  original 
order  L-240  by  effecting  a  number  of 
economies.  We  were  able  fo  do  this 
despite  the  fact  that  wc  h.ad  14^  in¬ 
crease  daily  in  circulation  and  Sun¬ 
day  increa.se  of  22('v . 

Undoubtedly  many  other  papers  did 
not  use  the  additional  tonnage  granted 
them  by  the  WPB  and  it  woulJ  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  additional 
grants. 

The  Observer,  on  July  17,  froze  its 
circulation  at  105,000  daily  and  115,000 
Sunday.  By  so  doing  we  are  holding 
our  newsprint  consumption  well  with¬ 
in  the  additional  5%  cut  which  went 
into  effect  July  1. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  H.  Batte, 
General  Manager, 
Charlotte  Observer. 


MAJ.  WALTER  STANLEY  HOLT,  a 

member  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
New  York  advertising  concern  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  &  Co.,  until  he  entered  the 
United  Stales  Army  in  August  of  1942, 
died  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area 
where  he  was  attached  to  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  5th  Air  Force.  He  was  43 
years  old.  He  first  was  associated  with 
Livermore  &  Knight  Company,  of 
Providence,  and  later  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  in  New  York  and 
Sydney,  Australia.  He  was  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  &  Co.  for  five  years  before 
entering  the  service. 

George  B.  Underwood,  Boston  sports 
v.'riter  and  newspaper  man  who  was 
publicity  chairman  for  the  salvage  di¬ 
vision  of  the  New  England  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  died  Aug.  28  in  City 
Hospital.  His  age  was  59.  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood  had  been  boxing  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  World,  sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
sports  editor  and  columnist  of  the 
Boston  American  and  a  news  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe.  He  also  served  as  a 
sports  writer  on  the  old  New  York 
Press. 

John  W.  Tibbs,  feature  service  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canadian  Press  and  widely 
known  throughout  the  newspaper 
profession  in  Canada,  died  Aug.  30 
after  a  heart  attack  in  Toronto.  He 
was  63  years  old.  Mr.  Tibbs,  a  veteran 
of  the  Boer  War,  joined  the  Canadian 
Press  in  1917  and  had  served  as  news 
manager,  assistant  to  former  General 
Manager  J.  F.  B.  Livesay  and  as  On¬ 
tario  superintendent. 

Burr  J.  Buter,  37,  Detroit  Times 
circulation  department  employe  for 
the  last  13  years,  died  Aug.  29. 

Lt.  (j.  g.)  J.  Willard  Randall,  for¬ 
mer  Toledo  (O.)  Times  reporter,  has 
been  reported  as  missing  by  the  Navy 
Department.  He  was  30  years  of  age 
and  was  police  reporter  and  general 
assignment  man  on  the  Times  for  some 
years  before  he  enlisted  in  July,  1942. 
He  was  a  deck  officer  with  the  amphi¬ 
bious  task  forces. 

O’Neil  Kennedy,  58,  editor  of  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Evening  Standard 
since  1929  and  associated  with  the 


paper  for  the  past  26  years,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  Aug.  24  of  a  heart  attack. 

W.  H.  (Hunter)  Griffin,  59,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  for  the  past  19  years, 
died  at  a  hospital  Aug.  28  following 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  several  years.  He  had  wide 
e.xpericnce  with  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  South  since  he  first  broke  in 
with  the  Associated  Press  at  Memphis 
in  1908. 

SCRIBES'  RECORD  GOOD 

Quebec,  Aug.  31 — Newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  not  a  careless  or  destruc¬ 
tive  people,  according  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel  here 
which  was  host  to  about  150  of  them 
during  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  war 
conference.  The  management  reported 
today  that  so  far  as  could  be  learned 
there  was  no  breakage  of  any  kind. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  Insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  adver¬ 
tisement,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
lino.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
their  ads,  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 
Personnel  Bureau 

This  service  is  rendered  gratuitous  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  "Situations  Wanted"  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  number 
of  calls  we  receive  from  newspapers,  ma¬ 
gazines,  publicity,  advertising  and  allied 
professions  for  men  (and  women,  too), 
for  all  departments  of  the  craft.  Regis¬ 
tration  for  listing  experience  and  basic 
data  sent  upon  receipt  of  four-time  copy 
and  payment. 


_ Nawspopari  For  Sola _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  exclusive  field  in 
thriving  southern  city  of  14,000.  Well 
equipped  modern  fireproof  bnildinir.  Rich 
aKricuItural  community.  Will  show  ex¬ 
cellent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  Full  details  to 
arties  who  can  bI)ow  their  ability  to 
nance  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  61,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

$12,000  CASH  will  handle  one  of  best 
weeklies  in  the  West;  netting  better 
than  $86,000.  Unopposed,  in  irriftated 
area  in  i>rosperous  (listrict.  Don’t  miss 
it.  W’.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

_ Nowspgpor  Brofcori _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binebamton,  N.  Y.  Es¬ 
tablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought  and 
sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT,  sold  and  ap¬ 
praised.  Confidential  Handling.  L.  P. 
Likely.  Times  Tower.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

OAPABIf  HANDLING,  baying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Ler 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 

Nowapapor  Wontod 

I  HAVE  JUST  SOLD  MY  LARGE  WEEKLY 
and  wish  to  buy  small  daily  in  city  of 
16.000  or  thereabouts;  widely  experienced 
newspaperman,  under  40,  excellent  record ; 
can  finance.  Immediate  action  desired. 
Box  152,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 


Wontod — Publithor 

PRIVATE  INDIVIDUAL  will  help  finance 
reliable  experienced  man  to  buy  small 
daily  in  East  if  he  has  $3,000  cashpfor 
part  of  down  payment  required.  I  know 
of  one  attractive  property  available. 
Negotiations  confidential.  Box  219,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Offico  Siipplloi  For  Solo _ 

30,000  UNIMPRINTED  BASIL  SMITH 
standard  ad-copy  blanks,  pads  of  100. 
for  sale.  Make  me  an  offer.  Box  187, 
Editor  Si  Pulilisher. 
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Newspaper  Press  Sole 


machinists — DismantlinK.  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re- 
nairs  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO., 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


Mechanical  Eqnipment  For  Sale 


DAILY  NEWSFAPEB  PLANT 

Hoe  “Z”  Unit  Type  “Superspeed” 
64-page  Press 
Hoe  Patented  Ink  Pumps 
Double  High-Speed  Folders 
Alternating  Current  Cutler-Hammer 
Press  Drive 

Hoe  Monarch  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Full-Page  Double-Screw  Flat  Shaver 
Quick  Lock-Up  Flat  Casting  Box 
Large  and  Small  Metal  Furnaces 
Six  Model  C  and  Five  B  Intertypes 
Ludlow  and  Elrod  Casters 
Steel-top  Make-up  Tables 
Dump  Banks,  Type  Cabinets 
Form  Tables,  Chases 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 

17  East  42nd  St., 

_ New  York  City 

Tor  sale^temoiTpe  EQUiPniraT’ 

1 — 6  Col.  Full  page  depth  Goss  flat 
Casting  box. 

1 — 5  Cot.  18"  Flat  casting  box.  Both  in 
good  shape.  $250.00  Complete,  all 
size  gauges  with  small  box. 

1 — Hoe  Dry  Mat  Raller  3  H.P.  220  di¬ 
rect  current  motor  Dynamic  Brake. 
Price  $200.00. 

1 — Uammond  Coiiiliination  Saw'  &  Trim¬ 
mer  without  motor.  Price  $40.00. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Geiger  Stereotype  Co. 

Graphic  Arts  Bldg. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1—8  PAGE  BED  DUPLEX  PRESS,  excel 
lent  condition  replacing  with  rotary  press. 
Reasonable,  no  dealers.  Box  203,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HOE  CUBVED  BOUTEB,  Casting  box.  Tail 
Cutler,  Shaver  and  Finishing  Block,  all 
22J4"  cutoff.  Sell  all  or  separately. 
Newspaper  Presses,  Stereotype  and  Type¬ 
setting  Machinery.  Geo.  O.  Heffelman. 

406  W.  Pico,  15.  Los  Angeles. _ 

B.  HOE  li  CO.  PRESS.  Straight  Line  Pat¬ 
tern  Deck  Type  Double  Quad  four  {ilates 
wide.  64-page  capacity.  22^"  cutoff. 
Eight-inch  cylinder  stagger.  Key-set 

knife  ink  fountains.  Two  extra  full- 

length  color  fountains.  Hoe  2'page  port 
able  color  fountain.  7/16"  plates  4."> 

bevel.  Double  folder,  new  style  knife 

boxes.  General  Electric  75  H.P.  drive 
connected  through  10"  Link  Bell.  20 
H.P.  Auxiliary  drive.  Complete  set 
Goodrich  and  Dayco  rollers.  Ovi’rhaulcd 
in  1937.  Hydraulic  paper  lifts.  V-hlocK 
hand  tensions.  State  Register  Pub.  Co.. 
•Springfield.  Ill. 

BARGAINS  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
Complete  Newspaper  Plant,  14  Intertypes, 
Ludlow,  Elrod;  Complete  Stereo  and  Z- 
Type  Hoe  Octuple  Press,  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  patented  ink  control, 
double  high  speed  folder.  Located  N.  Y. 
Sell  part  or  whole. 

Another  64-Page  Deck-type  Goss,  upright 
drive  equipped  for  4'Color  or  black; 
complete  stereo  including  flat  and  curved 
router.  Near  New  York,  low  cost  build¬ 
ing,  fine  transportation  facilities. 

Also  complete  5  machine  newspaper 
plant,  with  Ludlow,  Elrod  and  20-page 
Duplex  (2  page  wide).  Press  and  modern 
stereo  plant. 

Printing  Equipment  Division 
J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Consultants  and  Publishers 
441  Ltfxington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17 
OOSS  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS  of  96  pages 
capacity,  with  4  colors  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  16  pages,  21^  cutoff  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Wire  Box  137,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Machanical  Eqaipmaiit  Wawtad 

WANTED 

Oois  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

PONY  AXTTO  PLATE,  with  or  without  Pot, 
printed  page  size  8  column  22  inches. 
Wire  Independent,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Help  Wantad 

_ AdTertisiag _ 

raw  ENGIAND  DAILY  needs  adv.  Sales¬ 
man,  young  man  with  copy  and  layout 
experience.  Fine  permanent  opportunity. 
Send  draft  status,  pertinent  experience 
data  and  photo  in  first  letter.  Box  174, 
Editor  te  Publisher. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT 
KANAOER  for  Southern  Daily.  Salary, 
Car  Allowance  and  bonus.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  08, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Htip  Wanted 

Advertising  (Coat’d) 


A  CONNECTICUT  DAILY 
of  20,000  circulution 
offers  a  permanent 
position  for  suitabh' 
advertising  salesman. 

A  nice  list  of  culti¬ 
vated  accounts.  Re¬ 
sponsive  field.  No 
special  page  or  high 
pressure  selling.  Con¬ 
genial  stuff.  A  fair 
salary  plus  monthly 
bonus.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  189. 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  handle 
selling,  coj.ywritiiig  on  daily  7.500  cir¬ 
culation,  middle  west,  permanent  jiositiou 
open  now.  Box  186.  Editor  .k  Puhlisln  i 

CLASSIFIED  MAN  wanted  in  non  defens,- 
city  service  central  West  Virginia  daily 
circulation  38,000.  Sunday.  40.000,  cov¬ 
ering  nineteen  couulii's.  In  wealthy  part 
of  state.  Permanent  position.  Write 
draft  status,  experience,  age  and  salary 
expected.  Cecil  B,  Highland  President 
&  General  Manager,  Exponent-Telegram, 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

Help  Wanted 

Circulation 

PROGRESSIVE  EVENING  PAPER  iil 
Southern  city  of  about  75,000,  looking 
for  man,  draft  exempt,  who  has  been 
handling  boy  merchant  circulation  in  city 
of  25,000;  for  city  circulator.  A  good 
job  and  permanent.  Write  fully  Box 
139.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  CIRCULATION  MANAOER^K,7 
northern  mid-western  dailies.  $50  pi-r 
week  to  start.  Box  190,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher,  _ 

Help  Wanted 

_ Editorial _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily,  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Must  be  capable  of 
handling  U.P.  trunk  and  AP  state  report. 
Permanent  position.  Box  183,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  DESK  OPENING  for 
experienced  newspaper  man,  with  copy¬ 
reading,  reportorial  background,  on  mod¬ 
em,  progressive  daily,  city  of  26,000; 
good  opportunity  for  right  man;  must  be 
earnest,  accurate,  reliable,  cooperative, 
temperate;  should  be  draft  exempt  or 
deferred;  no  floaters.  Address,  Hal  W. 
Cole,  Editor,  The  Morning  Mercury, 
Fottstown,  Pa. _ 

REPORTER,  Man  or  Woman,  progressive 
upstate  New  York  daily,  possible  chance 
rapid  promotion  to  news  editor.  Send 
full  d(me  sheet,  picture.  Box  155,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT,  ALL~AROUND  REPORTER,  draft 
exempt,  for  City  Hall  and  other  assign- 
iiieiits  for  aggressive  afternoon  Daily  in 
Northern  Illinois.  Must  be  a  hard  worker, 
sober  and  intelligent,  permanent  position, 
w'ith  good  chanre  of  ailvancemeiit,  for 
right  man.  State  expt  rience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  188.  Editor  A  Publisher 

EDITOR,  Long  Island  Weekly,  man  or 
woman,  country  paper,  advertising  expert- 
eiiee^  helpful.  Box  184.  Kdilor  A  Pub 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  hantlle  wire  copy, 
cover  local  scene  wanted  by  afternoon 
daily  in  midwest.  Good  spot  for  sober, 
draft-exempt  newsman.  Emphasis  on 
local  sports.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  199.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THRIVING  MIDWEST  DAILY  in  city  of 
300,000  wants  draftproof  copyreadcr  for 
responsible  desk  position.  Must  be  able 
to  trim  copy  intelligently,  handle  loeal 
and  telegraph.  Give  experience,  salary, 
references  first  letter.  Box  198,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  MAN  OR  WOMAN  capable  of 
writing  and  editing  sports,  also  man  or 
woman  capable  of  editing  corre.spondents’ 
copy.  Advise  fully  concerning  experi¬ 
ence,  expected  starting  salary,  submit 
references  and,  if  available,  photo.  Ad¬ 
dress  Managing  Editor,  Herald,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

KNOW  NEWSPAPERS? 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  who  can  report  and 
get  facts  straight,  who  can  interview- 
big  shots  and  dream  up  features  anil 
write  them  in  a  lively  style. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  wlw  has  an  all  around 
knowledge  and  background  of  newspajier 
work.  Preferably,  one  who  has  worked 
in  both  the  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
techniques  of  both  operations. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN,  either  young  or  old, 
who  is  dependable  and  reliable,  of  steady 
habits  and  draft  deferred.  He  has  to 
be  personable  and  likeable. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  who  can  give  sparkling 
character  references  when  he  answers  this 
ad.  We  want  all  the  dope  about  you  in 
the  first  letter.  The  work  is  editorial^ — 
the  pay  is  good — what  do  you  think  you 
are  worth?. 

Box  210,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) _ 

COPY  READER  wanted  by  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Good  opportunity.  Box  196, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted 

Cartoooiat 

CARTOONIST,  Newspaper  Art  Work.  20 
yrs.  exp.  Box  82,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Photofrapker 

PHOTOGRAPHER  NEWS  experience  neces¬ 
sary,  draft  exempt,  public  relations  work 
Aircraft  Company,  aerial  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Box  205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Mechanical 

THOROUGHLY  EXiPERIENCED  MAN  to 
work  as  head  machinist  who  can  ulti¬ 
mately  qualify  for  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent’s  job  on  eastern  daily.  Box  177, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Public  Relations 

QRANiTbl^OrRTUNIT Y  in  piThTic” relations. 
Varied  and  interesting  work  in  out¬ 
standing  industry.  Writing,  research  and 
reportorial  ability  desirable.  Puhlica 
tion  experience  helpful.  Located  in 
Middle  West.  State  salary  desired.  Box 
I  13.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  now  employed. 
Twenty-five  years  newspaper  experience 
all  departments.  Production  record  will 
stand  strictest  investigation.  Contem¬ 
plated  merger  makes  this  man  available 
at  a  nominal  salary.  Box  80,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE  experienced  in  business  man¬ 
agement,  ad  sales,  accounting  and  edi¬ 
torial  direction  seeks  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  mid-west  city  15,000  to  60,000. 
Draft  exempt,  good  health,  no  physical 
defects.  Box  167,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantud 

Advertizing 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  both  national 
and  local  with  proven  record.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  4  papers,  has  shown 
unusual  gains.  Best  of  references  from 
former  publishers.  Draft  deferred.  Box 
81.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience.  Draft  exempt, 
college  graduate,  could  be  used  as  Mana- 
gor.  Box  115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SALESBIAN-MANAGER  for  Wis.,  Minn., 
Mich.,  adjoining  newspapers.  Former 
Scripps-How-ard  official  recommended: 
"Sober,  industrious,  intelligent  worker, 
possessing  good  background  of  education, 
experience.  Splendid  record.”  Business 
manager  wrote:  “You  understand  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling.  Honesty,  pleasant 
way  contacts  handled,  enabled  you  to 
approach  prospects,  sell,  retain  conti- 
dence.”  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  -  REPORTER : 
several  years  on  N.E.  dailies;  good  back 
ground;  credentials.  Box  ‘211,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

CLASSIFIE'D  manager,  now  employed  as 
salesman.  Draft  exempt.  15  years 
metropolitan  experience  (moining.  eve¬ 
ning.  .8nnday).  Furnish  best  of  iliarac 
ter  and  production  reference.  Box  206, 
Eilitor  iV  I’uhli'her, 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESWOMAN 
'41  University  graduate.  Copy,  layout 
selling  experience.  Prefi-r  .Mid-west 
-Available  inimediately.  Box  220.  Editor 
•t  Piihlisber. 

MANAGER  OF  SMALITdAILY  4750oTer^kTs 
Advertising  Manager  position  on  larger 
paper.  Age  40,  college  degree,  18  years 
on  present  paper  with  unexcelled  record 
Go  anywhere.  Box  214.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Sifuations  Wantud 

Circulation 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  desires 
connection.  Morning-Evening.  Combina¬ 
tion  newspapers.  Box  114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  or  asst. — 11  yrs.  ex- 
perience  little  merchant  plan.  Well  edu¬ 
cated,  4-F  classification,  good  health. 
Well  equipped  and  thoroughly  qualified 
to  handle  any  and  all  circulation  prob 
lems.  Present  circulation  mgr.  225  car¬ 
riers.  Unusually  good  production  and 
collection  record.  A-1  references.  Box 
176.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  39,  M^ried. 
draft  exempt,  employed,  desires  change. 
20  yrs.  Metropolitan  experience.  Little 
Merchant  Pul.  “All  that  you  would  ask 
for  in  a  Circulator.”  Would  consider 
City  or  Country.  Permanent,  reference.-'. 
Replies  in  confidence.  Salary  $75.  Box 
194.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESIRE  PERMANENT  CONNECTION  Pre¬ 
ferably  on  small  town  paper,  as  (.'irciila- 
tioii  Manager,  have  had  over  20  years 
very  successful  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Been  with  present  Em¬ 
ployer  large  Metropolitan  over  13  years 
in  Country  Circulation,  he  agrees  to  give 
me  release  when  I  find  what  I  am  seek 
iiig.  I  am  43  years  of  age  and  in  good 
health.  Kindly  write  full  details  first 
letter.  Box  201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sityations  Wanted 

Editorial 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  EDITORIAL,  PRODUC¬ 
TION  ASSISTANT?  RE-WRITE  MAN? 
Trade  paper  experience,  some  newspaper, 
know  publishers’  problems.  Familiar 
with  manufacturing,  finance,  aviation. 
Interested  trade,  general  magazines.  No 
house  or  newspaper.  Young,  single, 
draft  exempt,  good  health.  Box  68,  Edi¬ 
tor  .V-  Piihlislier _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  now  employed,  because  of 
wife’s  health  desires  change  to  South 
or  Ciouthwest,  no  particular  hurry. 
Twenty-five  years  experience  metropoli¬ 
tan,  small  dailies,  radio.  Fust,  accurate 
desk  man.  caiiahle  executive,  editorials, 
makeup,  etc.  Box  57,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  employed  N.  Y.  Daily, 
seeks  change;  small  or  large  paper. 
General,  rewrite,  makeup.  College,  4-F. 
Box  85.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A-1  EDITOR,  writer  executive.  Magazine, 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  knowl¬ 
edge  art,  photography,  speaking.  Half  or 
full  time.  Box  111.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  paper 
of  sound,  foresigbted  news,  business 
policy.  Currently  city  editor.  Prefer 
smaller  city,  non-duration  position,  non- 
boom  area.  Box  110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  or  news 
editor,  capable  in  any  position.  (Paper 
closed  by  labor  trouble.)  Box  120,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

AN  EDITOR  of  a  paper  with  circulation 
well  over  50,000  wants  a  job  with  a 
more  promising  future.  Draft-exempt  at 
38,  he  cun  offer  an  outstanding  and 
stable  record  as  a  top  news  executivi* 
for  the  last  10  years  and  specific  proof 
of  writing  ability.  Box  215,  Editor  A 
I’ll  blisher. 

EDltOR71«ANA<HNb  EDITOR  7,000  circu- 
lation  southern  daily  seeks  change.  45. 
20  years  experience.  Box  204,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDUCATED  MANAGING  EDITOR”  mt’diiiiik 
daily  seeks  iiernianent  day  job  with  fu¬ 
ture  in  Midwest.  Uoliable,  am 

bilious.  Box  197.  Kditnr  Ar  Publisher. 

^PEBUIN^CED  S^RTS  WRITER,  "  4  K. 
currently  employed  de.sirt-s  position  in 
city  150,000  or  larger.  Best  references. 
Box  207,  Editor  6i  Publisher.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  midwest  daily  16,000, 
seeks  job  bi^^er  field.  Ki^ht  yrs  exp. 
Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

NEWSMAN,  22.  periuaneiitly  deferred;  hIP 
around  experience,  editor,  reporter. 
Wants  chan^'e.  Can’t  be  chained  to 
dewk.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

)^1LLING  TO  SLA^,  so  help  me  at  writ¬ 
ing  job,  N.  Y.  (’ity  preferred.  Gal  re 
porter  now  t^rindiiitt  out  news.  feutur<‘s 
on  daily.  .Magazine  (‘Xperience.  Box 
202.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experienced” EDTTOR;  reporter,  teie 
Kraph  features,  heads,  make-up.  rewrite. 
Draft  deferred.  Last  po.st  city  eflitur; 
circulation  14.600.  N.  Y.  C.  vicinity 
preferred.  Box  206.  Editor  &  l*uhlisher. 

EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  executive'  ThiHy 
years  experience  reporter  to  Bureau  Head 
and  Ass’t.  Managing  Editor.  Trained  in 
public  relations  and  a<lvertising.  47 
years  old,  married,  one  child.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  at  $6,500  a  year,  but  available 
Sept.  15— -Get.  1.  and  willing  to  talk  less 
money  if  permanency  offers.  Excellent 
references.  Prefer  New  York  or  New 
England,  but  locate  anywhere.  Box  21H. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING”  EDITOR”ira“nt8  larger  field. 
Good  record,  reliable  leader,  kpows  how 
to  get  most  out  of  staff.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  tw’o  years*  publisher’s  assistant. 
Married,  tw'o  children.  Box  154,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Meckanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERIN’TENDENT 

12  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
production:  photoengraving,  composing, 
stereotype,  press  and  maintenance,  plus 
thorough  knowledge  all  plant  and  en 
gineering  operations.  Able  administrator, 
very  successful  in  personnel  and  labor 
relation  problems.  Can  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  obtain  quality  printing  and  seenre 
departmental  cooperation.  Age  42.  mar¬ 
ried,  engineering  education.  Box  171. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERS 
TENDENT  or  Mechanical  Suia-rintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  results. 
Box  216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situatious  Wantud 

_  Pkotograpkers 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPH! 
needs  job.  4-F.  Willing  to  go  anywhere 
— almost.  Clifton  Huddleston,  503  Lib¬ 
erty  8t.,  Flint.  Michigan. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  14  years  news  work. 
Draft  exempt.  State  salary.  Box  200. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

BY  STUPIDITY  rather  than  design, 

the  heads  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  recently  revived  a  cause 
for  suspicion  of  its 
Am  Old  purposes  that  has  not 
been  heard  of  in  sev- 
■  I  That 

Revived  suspicion,  that  the 

guild  was  bent  on  in¬ 
fluencing  the  writing  of  news  by  its 
members,  came  to  life  during  the  re¬ 
cent  Harlem  disturbance,  when  a  guild 
chief  sent  telegrams  to  the  heads  of 
newspaper  units  requesting  that  re- 
porter-members  working  on  that 

story  be  cautioned  not  to  refer  to  the 
street  disorders  and  looting  of  stores 
as  a  “race  riot.” 

Obviously,  it  wasn't  a  race  riot. 

White  residents,  with  the  exception  of 
policemen,  had  no  part  in  it.  Mayor 
LaGuardia  was  quick  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  emphasizing  that  the 
fracas  was  not  a  race  riot,  and  the 
police  took  prompt  precautions  to  see 
that  it  did  not  become  one. 

Also  obviously,  no  newspap)er  or 
news  agency  reported  the  disorder  as 
f.  racial  conflict.  That  is  a  term  of 
terrible  implications,  c'^pecially  in 
New  York  City,  and  no  reporter 
worthy  of  a  place  on  a  metropolitan 
paper  would  use  it  without  the  grav¬ 
est  justification.  Even  more  serious 
is  the  responsibility  of  editors  in 
choice  of  headlines  and  display  of 
such  news,  and  without  exception,  the 
New  York  editors  met  their  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Where  the  guild  leaders  went 
wrong  was  in  attempting  to  share 
that  editorial  responsibility.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  praiseworthy  their  intentions, 
they  cannot  do  so.  They  have  no  more 
right  to  advise  reporters  how  to  tell 
a  story  than  the  typographical  union 
has  to  dictate  the  size  of  headlines,  or 
the  pressmen  the  color  in  which  ban¬ 
ners  may  be  printed. 

The  guild,  as  a  trade  union,  has  the 
job  of  protecting  its  members  against 
injustice.  It  can  seek  fair  pay,  legal 
hours,  decent  working  conditions.  In 
lecent  years  it  has.  with  some  suc¬ 
cess.  sought  to  guarantee  “job  secur¬ 
ity”  and  severance  pay,  although  the 
permanence  of  these  arrangements, 
under  present  mutual  flnancial  con¬ 
ditions,  is  still  precarious.  Presumably, 
it  might  demand  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  discharge  of  a  member  for 
refusal  to  obey  a  superior’s  order 
which  violated  law  or  ethics,  but  that 
right,  too,  is  nebulous.  There  can  be 
no  question,  however,  that  the  public 
looks  to  the  publisher  and  his  chief 
editorial  executives  for  the  integrity 
of  each  newspaper.  It  holds  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  editor  responsible  for 
accuracy  and  fairness,  and  expects 
them  to  control  their  staffs  so  that 
those  ends  can  be  attained.  The  chief 
heads  of  newspapers  can  exercise  no 
such  responsibility  if  their  orders  are 
to  be  supplemented — or  even  counter¬ 
manded — by  people  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  and  accountable  to  no  one. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  guild 
permitted  that  question  to  arise  again. 
It  was  common  gossip  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  guild  was  attempting  to 
influence  the  writing  of  news,  espe¬ 
cially  industrial  news,  and  numerous 
newspaper  executives  still  believe  that 
to  be  an  unwritten  guild  policy.  A 
host  of  denials  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  just  indignation  of 
editors  at  this  spontaneous,  probably 
innocent,  but  none  the  less  stupid,  at¬ 
tempt  to  invade  editorial  judgment. 
Much  more  important  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  get  the  idea  that  men  who 
have  never  held  responsible  newspa¬ 


per  posts  are  presuming  to  tell  com¬ 
petent  reporters  how  news  should  be 
reported. 

*  *  • 

THE  GUILD  might  have  the  job  some 

day,  although  not  as  it  is  now  con¬ 
stituted,  of  up-grading  the  whole  job 
of  news  -  gathering. 

Pretpectvf  The  present  organi- 

f  the  zation  is  only  in  part 

composed  of  news 

A.  N.  walla  men;  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  member¬ 
ship  is  almost  as  remote  from  news 
processes  as  it  would  be  in  an  airplane 
factory.  The  interest  of.  this  union 
has,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  economic  and  political  ques¬ 
tions.  Competency  of  its  members  to 
do  the  jobs  for  which  better  pay  is 
demanded  gets  no  attention  at  union 
meetings,  and  only  a  quick  brush-oif 
in  scale  negotiations.  Loyalty  to  the 
union  is  of  first  consideration,  and  the 
union  member  who  puts  loyalty  to  the 
paper  on  top  is  not  a  good  union  mem¬ 
ber,  by  present  standards.  That  runs 
dead  against  the  principle  under 
which  the  best  newspaper  work  of 
modern  times  has  been  done,  and  it 
may  be  responsible  for  much  of  the 
lack  of  news  enterprise  for  which 
newspapers  are  sometimes  criticized. 

The  guild  is  now  10  years  old,  and 
He  do  not  believe  it  can  go  much  fur- 
I’-ser  as  a  trade  union  which  ignores 
professional  competency  among  writ¬ 
ing  people.  There  is  now  a  shortage 
of  com|>etent  young  reporters,  but  that 
will  disappear  with  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  return  of  men  now  in 
armed  service  to  their  former  jobs 
will  probably  create  a  surplus  of  com¬ 
petent  journalists,  who  are  likely  to 
have  different  ideas  of  newspaper 
work  than  those  they  took  into  uni¬ 
form.  The  schools  of  journalism  will 
resume,  also  with  new  visions  and 
techniques,  that  are  now  taking  form. 
Editors  will  again  have  a  selection  of 
capable  workers,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
they  will  not  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
employing  people  who  consider  a 
guild  card  the  prime  guarantee  of  a 
permanent  newspaper  place. 

We  are  not  writing  this  to  stir  up 
post-war  antagonism  to  the  guild  as 
an  organization.  It  is  only  one  man’s 
size-up  of  the  after-war  situation, 
which  has  several  possibilities  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  engaged  in  newspaper 
work. 

Newspapers  are  not  going  to  face 
any  less  competition  in  news  from 
radio  than  they  have  today.  Besides 
improved  radio  technique,  television  is 
considered  a  probable  newspaper  com¬ 
petitor  when  peace  releases  wartime 
discoveries  in  this  field.  To  continue 
as  the  major  source  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  newspapers  will  have  to  im¬ 
prove  their  methods  of  reporting  and 
presenting  news,  which  have  not 
changed  materially  in  40  years.  News 
in  the  newspaper  will  have  to  develop 
a  wider  scope  and  deeper  penetration, 
since  radio  has  shown  its  abUity,  for 
ten  years,  to  get  to  the  people  first 
with  the  superficial  flash. 

Newspapers  have  not  been  hurt  in 
their  hold  on  the  reading  public,  but 
the  radio  time  salesmen  have  not  been 
slow  to  demonstrate  that  broadcast 
bulletins  which  are  paralleled  by  to¬ 
morrow’s  headlines  can  command 
much  advertising  that  once  appeared 
in  newspaper  columns.  While  news 
is  apparently  an  incidental  to  broad¬ 
casting,  it  has  gradually  become  the 
heart  of  the  advertising  solicitations. 
And  news  has  always  been,  always 
will  be,  the  essential  heart  of  the  daily 
newspaper. 


No  Flaca 
la  Fatar* 
for  Labor  Wars 


THE  NEWS  that  newspaper's  will  have 
to  present  to  hold  their  place  against 
these  new  communication  methods  is 
not  the  kind  that  can 
be  assembled  by  men 
primarily  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  a 
labor  rmion.  Men 
and  women  qualified 
for  the  post-war  newspaper  job  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  have  to  be  union  members, 
but  we  suggest  that  they  might  be 
glad  to  be  members  of  a  guild  which 
respected  newspaper  work  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  occupation.  They  won’t 
stand  for  “honorary”  political  mem¬ 
bers,  nor  for  people  whose  main  in¬ 
terest  is  ,in  union  or  political  propa¬ 
ganda. 

They  won’t  tolerate  union  ad¬ 
vice,  however  bland,  on  how  their 
stories  ought  to  be  slanted.  We  don’t 
think  they’ll  stand  for  the  sham  of  a 
“guild  shop,”  which  makes  continued 
membership  a  requisite  for  continued 
employment.  Nor  do  we  think  they 
will  be  tolerant  of  a  “grab-bag”  union 
which  will  admit  any  newspaper  em¬ 
ploye  not  otherwise  organized,  as  the 
newspaper  guild,  in  desperate  eco¬ 
nomic  staffs,  did  six  years  ago. 

In  other  words,  we  think  that  the 
elements  which  give  the  present  guild 
its  numerical  and  financial  strength 
will  be  sources  of  weakness  when 
iiewspapers  and  newspaper  writing 
people  tackle  the  business  that  the 
coming  of  peace  will  produce.  There 
may  be — probably  will  be — need  and 
place  for  white  collar  unions  after  the 
war,  but  their  organization  should 
recognize  the  differing  interests  and 
.skills  required  of  news  department 
employes  and  of  accounting  and  sales 
forces.  They  are  obvious.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  union  recognition  is  so  well 
established  that  its  upset  is  quite  un¬ 
likely,  and  that  fact  itself  should  dis¬ 
engage  unions  and  publishers  from 
battle  array  and  permit  organization 
along  lines  of  common  sense  and  in¬ 
terest.  That  organization  does  not 
now  exist. 


These  organizations  might  be  na¬ 
tional,  but  the  best  interests  of  the 
newspaper  indicates  that  they  should 
not  be  affiliated  with  any  federation 
or  congress  of  other  unions.  They 
need  not  be,  and  the  long-run  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  members,  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
trust  in  their  means  of  livelihood,  dic¬ 
tates  that  they  should  stand  on  their 
own.  The  guild  had  to  have  first 
A.F.L.,  then  C.I.O.  assistance  because 
it  did  not  command  the  wide 
support  of  editorial  workers  and 
alienated  publishers  by  its  early  pro¬ 
cedures.  Unions  with  principles  and 
leadership  that  gained  the  support  of 
the  departments  they  spoke  for  would 
need  no  outside  funds.  They  could 
generally  reach  agreements  with  em¬ 
ployers  on  mutually  reasonable  bases 
that  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  guild  strike  practices  that  wrecked 
newspapers  and  held  back  the  normal 
development  of  the  guild. 

There  are  long  established  Amer¬ 
ican  unions,  as  well  as  the  newswrit¬ 
ing  unions  in  Britain  and  Australia, 


which  could  form  part  of  the  pattern 
for  the  groups  we  propose  as  post-war 
replacements  for  the  present  guild 
hybrid.  Such  replacements  will  be 
inevitable  if  our  journalism  is  not  to 
be  hamstrung  by  union  protection  of 
mediocrity.  In  our  opinion,  there  are 
sufficient  first-class  editorial  people 
now  in  the  guild  to  start  the  reorgani. 
zation  process  within  the  ranks,  and 
avoid  another  ten  years  of  con^ion 
and  opportunity  for  political  oppor¬ 
tunists  to  use  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  people  for  their  own  undis¬ 
closed  purposes. 

a 

Wire  Recorder 
Being  Tried  Out 
By  Correspondents 

Light-Weight  Apparatus 
Eliminates  Use  of 
Typewriters  at  the  Front 

Washington,  Sept.  1— The  problem 
of  lost  or  ribbonless  typewriters  in 
press  headquarters  of  combat  areas 
may  be  solved  by  e.xpanding  use  of  a 
new  wire  recorder  which  already  has 
been  experimentally  used  in  Algiers 
with  marked  .success. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Kirby,  chief  of  the 
War  Department’s  radio  section  in  the 
bureau  of  public  relations,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  experiments.  Field  sets 
weighing  only  about  10  pounds  are 
carried  by  correspondents,  while  the 
instrument  described  as  the  “mother 
set”  combined  in  its  50-pound  weight 
the  recording,  play-back,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  erasure  apparatus.  ’Trials  were 
made  in  planes,  jeeps,  and  by  corres¬ 
pondents  afoot. 

Sound  is  recorded  on  a  single  strand 
of  wire  which  is  wound  on  a  sprocket, 
each  sprocket  providing  footage  to 
record  66  minutes  of  dictation.  The 
reel  may  be  detached  and  separately 
transported  by  plane  or  other  vehicle. 

News  correspondents  now  send  600 
or  fewer  words  each  day,  that  limit 
being  fixed  by  the  limitations  of  send¬ 
ing  facilities.  Using  the  new  device, 
10  correspondents  could  dictate  their 
daily  stories  on  a  single  sprocket  of 
wire,  which  could  be  placed  on  a  play¬ 
back  machine  for  censorship  purposes, 
erased  where  necessary,  and  quickly 
and  compactly  shipped  to  the  point  of 
oral  transmission  overseas. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
recording  devices  would  be  piermitted 
to  be  used  will  be  determined  by  the 
commanding  officer  in  each  theater  of 
operations.  Limitation  on  the  number 
is  no  problem  today  for  there  are  only 
two  sets  in  the  Algiers-Sicily  zones 
and  the  problem  of  priorities  for  man¬ 
ufacture  has  been  a  difficult  one  to 
solve. 

However,  Col.  Kirby  expects  to 
have  25  available  by  Sept.  15.  When 
and  where  they  will  be  sent,  and  by 
whom  and  how  they  will  be  used,  are, 
as  before  indicated,  matters  within  the 
determination  of  area  commanders. 


The  Haskin  Service  is  solid  reading  for  solid 
people.  It  is  factual  in  its  character  and 
not  controversial.  It  consults  the  records 
and  allows  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  When  people  get  to  thinking 
more  about  the  issues  that  affect  their  lives 
we  will  have  a  better  country.  Let  your 
readers  get  their  facts  from  Haskin.  Write 
today  for  terms  for  your  paper. 


T/be  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  (19,025  E) 
has  renewed  this  service. 


Chemicals  “Plastics 


Chemistry 


^hich  serves  V*'’ 


PER  SOLDIER? 


Phosphoric  acid  for  rustproonnfT- 
Hibilito  and  mwriotic  ocM  for  pickling 
Solfvric  ocM  for  cleaning. 

Forriswl  for  braao  part*,  buttons. 


Nitrocsllulose  for  lacquers  on  metal  • 
parts  and  helmet  liner.  M 

Fibostos  for  walkie-talkie  case  and  fl 
dials,  lenses  in  Polaroid  goggles,  * 
gas  mask  parts  and  eyepieces.  i 
lusiron  for  walkie-talkie  insulation 
and  sockets.  Rosinoa  rosins  for 
helmet  liner  and  stopper  of  canteen. 
SofloK  for  water  resistant  raincoat  or 
poncho.  Nihon  for  shoe  lace  tips. 


Nihic  ocM,  aniline  oil.  dibofyl  phtholoto. 
olcohol,  mlaod  ocid  for  powder  and  esplosives 
Forrisul  for  pickling  brass  cartridge  cases. 


Accolorotors,  ontioxidonfs;  loftonors, 
tockiflors  for  shoe  heels  and  soles, 
wire  insulation,  gas  mask,  elastic, 
adhesive  bandages,  sponge  cushions 
in  walkie-talkie. 


Tehosodivm  pyrophosphoto  and 
hisodivm  phosphofo  for  processing 
cotton  before  dyeing.  Morclor  and 
sodium  bisuHito  for  bleaching. 

AcoHc  ocid,  Olovbor's  soft,  solicylic  ocid 
pontochlorophonol,  dinihochlorobonsono, 
dinihoonilino,  Sontomsrss,  for  dyes. 
Aluminum  chlorids  and  sulfuric  ocid 
for  carbonizing  woolen  cloth. 

Ammonium  oquo  for  neutralizing  wool 
after  carbonizing. 


HOIW  IbfUCH 


Sontotan-KR,  Msrtonol,  sodium  bisulfilt, 
sulfuric  ocid,  sodium  polysulftdo,  and 
sodium  sulfide  for  tanning  and  bleaching 
Sontobrito  for  control  of  microbiological 
activity  in  leather. 


MISCILIANIOUS 


Sonlovor  and  Sonfocol  for  paint  on 
helmet,  eyelets,  hooks,  canteen  and  for 
first  aid  tape  and  gas  mask. 

Sulfonilomido  for  first  aid  kit. 

Coumorin,  vonillin,  Ethyl  vonillin,  cokium 
phosphote  and  sodium  forric  pyrophosphote 
for  field  rations.  Dopes  for  cables. 

Chlorine  and  aluminum  sulfote 
for  purification  of  water  in  canteen. 


1916  —  Hoesenfelder,  German  consul  gener¬ 
al  in  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  German  chancellor,  predicted 
American  defeat  in  World  War  I  because  of 
our  dependence  then  on  Germany’s  chemical 
industry.  “Americans  can  never  establish 
such  an  industry,”  Hossenfelder  wrote. 
“They  have  the  resources  but  they  lack  the 
necessary  science  and  technology.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  the  conflicting  selfishness  of  American 
business  renders  it  impossible.” 

1943  —  You  sec  on  this  page  a  partial  list  of 
“made  in  America”  Monsanto  Chemicals 
used  to  help  outfit  the  American  fighting 
man  in  World  War  II.  (Thi,  list  doe,  not  include 
many  chemicals  used  in  winter  equipment,  nor  those 
used  in  outfitting  other  branches  of  the  service,  nor 
any  of  the  many  chemicals  classed  as  military  secrets.) 
The  American  spirit  of  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise,  which  a  totalitarian  mind  misinter¬ 
preted  as  “conflicting  selfishness,”  has  built 
a  chemical  industry  that  was  ready  not  only 
to  help  win  this  war  but  is  ready  for  the 
tomorrow  when  it  will  help  build  a  greater 
peacetime  future  for  free  men  everywhere. 
MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  St.  Loui.s 


# 


Today,  based  on  the  distribution  of  Ration  Book 
No.  2,  there  are  369,765  persons  in  the  Columbus 
City  Zone.  This  means  advertisers  have  42,089 
more  mouths  to  feed  than  in  1940  .  .  .  more  bodies 
to  clothe,  more  pairs  of  feet  needing  shoes  .  .  . 
13,152  more  families  to  buy  furniture,  cosmetics, 
and  everything  else  busy,  well-to-do  Americans 
need  and  want. 

The  Columbus  business  activity  index  shows  an 
18%  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943  above 
the  same  period  in  the  record  year  of  1942,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  business  activity  during  the  past  three 


Columbus 


years.  The  employment  index  for  the  1943  half- 
year  soared  16.6%  above  the  1942  period,  while 
the  bank  indicators  averaged  a  21.7%  increase  as 
Columbus  workers  accrued  larger  money  reserves. 
Columbus  is  a  major  cog  in  the  war  program  (one 
of  the  six  most  important) ;  its  people  and  its  in¬ 
dustries  are  working  three  shifts  a  day. 

It’s  a  busy  city  ...  a  growing  city  .  .  .  and  one  in 
which  you  will  get  the  loudest  ring  from  the  result 
bell  when  you  include  the  effective  circulation  cov¬ 
erage  of  The  Columbus  Citizen  in  your  advertising 
plans. 


WITHOUT  THE  CITIZEN  YOU  CAN'T  COVER  COLUMBUS  MOST  EFFECTIVELY 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK  ....  WorU-Ultram  COlUMRUS  . OHim 

CLEVELAND . Pnu  CINCINNATI . Pet# 


Pr»ii  KENTUCKY . Potl 


SAN  FRANCISCO . N»w 


Covington  ndkion,  Cincinnati  Pott  f 

KNOXVILLE . Nnwt-SonHnol  k 


NATIONAl  ADVERTISING  DtPAKTMtNT  •  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


DENVER . Pocky  Mt.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Pmt 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Proti 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorciol  Appnol  FORT  WORTH  ........  Prtit 

MEMPHIS . Prntt-Schnitor  ALBUQUERQUE  .......  Trihuno 

WASHINGTON .  Nowi  H  PASO . HoroU-Pott 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADELPHIA 
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